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LET EVERY BOY AND GIRL READ THIS 


E ARE starting in this week’s Progressive Farmer a Young 
People’s Page, and expect to make it a regular feature of our 
paper from now on. 

And in this connection we want to say a word to the nearly half a 
million boys and girls in Progressive Farmer homes, the makers of the 
South's tomorrow. And to each boy and girl our message is just this 
—that The Progressive Farmer wants to be your partner and we want 
you to be ours. We want to be partners with you to accomplish certain 
definite results. 

First of all, we want to work with you to bring about a better sys- 
tem of farming in the South. We want you to do a more profitable 
sort of farming than our fathers have done, and here we want you to 
remember that ‘‘where skill and intelligence begin, there profit begins.”’ 
You can make money in farming and you can find genuine pleasure, 
pride and dignity in farming only in proportion as you study it asa 
business and fit yourself 
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aim to make more money, not simply in order to have more money but 
in order that we may have a more beautiful, wholesome and satisfying 
country life—better schools and better roads and prettier homes and 
more home comforts and conveniences and more opportunities for in- 
tellectual and general development. And here the big fact to remem- 
ber is that no matter how much education or wealth or ambition you 
yourself may have, you can’t have a happy and satisfying life unless 
you either have a good neighborhood or are helping make one. We | 
must develop genuine community life in the rural South—preferably 
large neighborhoods with a consolidated three-teacher school as the || 
community ‘‘social center.’’ And there at the school you should have | 
meetings of the community corn club, pig club, sewing circle, canning || 
club, debating society, farmers’ club, farm women’s club; there you || 
should have lectures and entertainments and musicals and singings and | 
spelling matches; there you should meet on Saturday afternoons for || 





for it as earnestly as you 
would for law or medicine 
or the ministry. Already 
our corn club and pig club 
boys and canning club and 
poultry club girls are mak- 
ing the whole country 
wake up to see what a 
marvelously productive 
section the South will be 
when all our farm men and 
women have learned new 
methods and caught the 
new spirit. 

In the second place, 
boys and girls, we want to 
work with you to bring 
about an era of better 
business on the farm. 
We must learn not only to 
produce crops and live- 





baseball, basketball, tennis, || 
and football; while every || 
month or so young folks || 
and old should meet to- |} 
gether for a picnic or for |) 
a general social evening, || 
with all the delightful old- |! 
fashioned house games the || 
whole South knows so 
well. 

Then in the fourth and 
last place, we want to work 
with you to bring about in 
the South a keener and || 
more intense love of na- || 
ture and of literature. || 
God pity the boy or girl, || 
man or woman who has || 
never learned to rejoice || 
in all the radiant,” puls- | 
ing glory with which God | 








stock more economically 
but to market them more 
profitably and to buy farm 


EDDIE HELMICH, ALEXANDER, ARK., PREPARING HIS CORN CLUB ACRE FOR A COVER CROP OF RYE 
AND CLOVER 


When boys can handle good teams and up-to-date farm machinery the pleasures of farm work increase, and by becom- 
ing wide-awake young farmers themselves they can frequently interest their fathers in such improvements. 


floods field and forest and i 
sky at such a time as this! || 
God pity the boy or girl || 





supplies at less burdensome prices. The credit and ‘‘time prices’’ sys- 
tem now in force in the South is a sign of a backward people and we 
must get out of it. We want to see. the 


who doesn’t look with | 
eager, loving, inquiring interest upon all the plants and flowers, || 
insects, birds, and wild animals about us, and the great stars that look | 





South dotted with farmers’ marketing asso- 
ciations, farmers’ cotton and tobacco ware- 
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down upon us nicht after night—anxious to |} 
know and name each one of them and to || 
learn all the wonderful, wonderful things || 
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houses, codperative creameries and cotton 
gins and cottonseed oil mills and grain mills, 
farmers’ credit unions, and land and loan 
associations, etc.,—all owned by groups of 
farmers and paying patronage dividends. 
When this is done, when farmers begin to 
run the business side of farming for them- 
selves and keep its profits in the country, 
there will be business and executive oppor- 
tunities for boys right there, and they will 
not have to run off to the city to find them. 

In the next place, young friends, The 
Progressive Farmer wants to work with vou 
to develop @ richer neighborhood and 


| ‘Social life in the rural South. \\e should 





A Message to Our Progressive Farmer 
pe |” Se eee 
Avoid Waste by Codperation .... 
Beware -of the Credit System and Big 
a a a a ae ee a 
Don’t Let a Partial Failure With the Clov- 
ers Discourage You . . .. . « -« 
Glimpses of Iredell, Randolph and Union 
Intensive or Extensive Farming—Which 
ae oe 4 a bee. ee es 
Need for Cotton Warehouses . . 
Use the Country Church More . . . . 
We Need CoGdperation in the Ownership 
and Use of Harvesting Machinery . . 
White Neighborhoods for Profitable Far- 
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books and papers and teachers can tell us 
about them! 


So, boys and girls, we now set out with |} 
you and our Young People’s Page to work || 
for all these things—‘‘to seek, to strive, to |} 
find and not to yield’’; and on all these joy- }| 
ous adventures we want to be your part- || 
ner, your chum, your comrade in work and I} 
play. 

Will you not read our further announce- | 
ments on page 19 and then by your let- | 
ters, your counsel and your suggestions || 
help us to make the greatest page for boys i} 
and girls ever yet printed in an American \} 
farm paper ? 
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= We | 1 The Progressive Farmer to New 
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Readers Till December 1, 25 Cents 


have a lot of friends, Brother Subscriber, 

YOU who ought to be taking The Progressive 

B V D Farmer, but are not. 
= e ® 


Well, now’s your chance tolandthem. Right now 


| we are making our great annual rest-of-the-season 
Keeps You “Cool As a Cucumber” 


“ Get-Acquainted Offer” to new subscribers only, 
uT in the field ’neath the broiling sun—you sow, you from now till December 1, 1915, for only 25 cents. 

ot - aa the village te = “ee ae J 8. y. S And what’s more, we'll pay you liberally—most liberally— 

along, in the | simmering sa sf aia for your time and trouble in getting these new subscriptions. 
to help conquer the discomfort of Summer's Heat. Srived jad of 2 suet , 

; , ‘ end us a club of two new subscriber. 

A fresh, clean suit, at night after the day’s work is done, shi tal vate and it extend i 
, means a cooler, more comfortable evening. 1S api sone n es wt adie: your 
Do this now. Ask the nearest store for cool, airy B.V. D. For Safety’s isto SU shld = ree montns, or we 
Sake, see that it bears sh thie did | will credit you six months for a club of 
aaa a ences - sna four and a full year for a club of eight. 

. Coat ues \DE FOR THE Aapy * : . ‘ 

u adershirts and {| i=} Tr | (Pat. US Ae 430. Or you can get some of the splendid premiums we 
a tc. oak ‘up, { (heee eS) wi Pgh Sige ste are offering our club raisers—premiums of interest 
wards the Garment. j BEST RETAdL TRADE } , and value to every member of the family, as de- 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) scribed on pages 22 and 23 of last week 5 paper. 











It means durable, comfortable underwear—easy to wash, 


¢éT\* 


viversiicavion ana ingependence in Llylo 
The B.V.D. Co mpany, New Yo rk . This is our slogan, and the articles in this series will alone 
be worth the cost of the paper ten times over. Further- 
more, The Progressive Farmer is one farm paper that doesn’t 
hesitate to discuss boldly all the great issues of better mar- 


Fatten Your Cattle on keting, rural credits, farmers’ organizations, the Negro and 








Southern farm life, and other big questions usually ignored 
( _ oon Ct RA, : by so-called agricultural papers. 
WOTTON seed lviedi q Get your neighbors to read one copy and they will not 

ak CRRA ER ORR EEE OE IE refuse a quarter for a 50-cent half year’s trial subscrip- 
Gamn, om, bran. etc., mean nothing to an animal’s stomach except as a means to anend. What is really wanted tion. They will be glad to take advantage of this bargain 


is protein, fats and carbohydrates. Get these materials from cheapest sources and compound balanced rations, The 


protein in cotton seed meal is cheaper than in any other form. The protein in corn meal and oats costs about 16c per offer of 2 6 issues for only 2 5 cents. 


}b.—In wheat middlings about 12c a lb. But the protein in cotton seed meal costs less than 3c a pound. Why pay 
many times as much for a pound of protein as is necessary? You would make more money selling your grainand 4 £ i . 
Mg cotton seed meal. Your stock will be in better oo. b- bear to care hore oe omeee value \ Vv} ;on the ou p on be iow 

i i i ¥ to t cent of the fertilizing value remains : ° ° os we eve 
icacaea dada weligtmatanded ee ease So, ot i one includes the prc teem of the SO we will kn OW who it 1S from. State premium 

gland, he finds that cotton seed meal costs only ° ° . 

: 10 to 20 per cent of the market price of wanted, if any. Write in the names and addresses 
FREE—Valuable Book of the persons you want the paper sent to, and mail 


of Best Feed Formulas it to us, at our risk, with 25 cents for each subscriber. 
Our free book, ““The Value of Cotton Seed 


Meal,”’ is full of vital information on feeding U iit v. 
with formulas that will save you hundreds of , 


dollars. A copy will be sent free upon request, Go to work right now. This half-price offer with all 
dl PUBLICITY BUREAU our big features make the best chance ever for you to 
Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. clean up your neighborhood and renew your own subscrip- 
808 Main St. Dallas, Texas tion free, or to get one or more of the valuable premiums 


Cotton 
The Progressive Farmer, 
NYeteves I enclose $ subscriptions to The 


he | 1 Progressive Farmer to December 1, 1915, as per 
wLOa your special offer. Send me premiums or extend 
my subscription as follows: 


WHAT 5°82 LUMBER FOR THE FARM?| 8°" 


SO. CYPRES. ib 
‘Why replace Rotten Wood | __ itftutcnc sens sens new oveeny ts 

















Orieans, La. 

e e 99 133 Heard tl Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, posal 
with ood that Will -Rot? PR fm te yoy pathy = ne era NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS R.F D. POST OFFICE 
Why Not Build new, or do your re- Trellis & Arbor Book, Vol.28, 

YT: RY atm Needs Book, (8plans) Vol. 20. 
be. “poles? 2 cease seinen New Silo Book, Vol.37, Free Plans 
a z ey wi 


U.S. Gov’t Report on Cypress. 
= any other lumber grown, 
= eA SAN 


Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 
Your nearest lumber dealer has Carpentry Book, (12 plans) Vol. 36, 











noo0o00 


ape Cypress Lumber and Shingles, 

5 pe Ai or wiil get them, ifyou keep insisting 

c ‘Decks on “‘The Wood Eternal.” ‘You 
. Ay py ‘a 








will insist on ‘Cypress and no | 2. FD, 
yy Substitutes. if you once, saderstend 
NO Se cecete eres ee | State 





























If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 
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HE section harrow will be most 
effective in the early cultivation of 
those crops planted on well prepared 
land. Crops planted among clods will 
not be much benefited by harrowing. 
The Providential blessings of abund- 
ant rain and good weather conditions 
will prove the best “implement” un- 
der such conditions. 
a ke 
Those who are grazing beef cattle 
and have their pastures stocked so 
heavily that short grazingis likely to 
occur during the latter part of the 
season, may find it profitable to feed 
at least a part of the cattle three or 
four pounds of cottonseed cake a 
day and get them ready for shipment 
the latter part of July or early in Au- 
gust. At this time the supply of cat- 
tle is not so large, prices are gener- 
ally good, and the shipment of part of 
the cattle will teave more feed for the 
balance during the time the pastures 
are usually shortest. 
Se 
If it is intended that the oat and 
wheat stubble lands be sown to peas 
or other legumes, it is important that 
this land be disked as soon after the 
grains are cut as possible. If the land 
that has been shaded by the standing 
grain is left exposed to the sun after 
the grain is cut even for only a few 
days, it is apt to bake and become 
very hard. If the weather is hot and 
dry the land may soon become so 
hard that it can not be put in condi- 
tion for seeding. If the disk is run 
only once and this is done right be- 
hind the binder it will have a wonder- 
ful effect in preventing the baking of 
the land, but a double or cross-disk- 
ing should be promptly given if there 
is danger of the land becoming hard. 





Sheaf Oats Alone Not a Well Bal- 
anced Feed for Horses and Mules 


READER wishes to know if 

horses and mules doing farm 
work, cultivating the crops, will keep 
up on sheaf oats without other 
grain?” 

The feeding standard for a horse 
weighing 1,000 pounds, doing moder- 
ate work, calls for 2 pounds of di- 
gestible protein, 11 pounds of digesti- 
ble carbohydrates, and 6 pound of 
digestible fat. To supply these nu- 
trients will require the following 
weights of sheaf oats, if we assume 
that there is 1.5 pounds of straw for 
every pound of grain: 

To supply 2.0 pounds digestible protein, 47 
pounds sheaf oats; 

To supply 11.0 pounds digestible carbohy- 
drates, 25 pounds sheaf oats; 

To supply 0.6 pounds digestible fats, 27 
pounds sheaf oats. 

It is reasonably certain that a horse 
weighing 1,000 pounds will not eat the 
necessary quantity or weight of sheaf 
oats to supply the nutrients called for 
by the standard. 

It is generally believed that the 
horse, owing to his small stomach, 
should have grain at least equal in 
weight to the roughage or hay. In 
fact, the best feeding will probably 
be found in about a pound and a 
quarter of grain to a pound of hay; 
whereas in this case we have 1% 
pounds of oat straw to 1 pound of oat 
gtain. The proportion of straw to 
grain may be a little less or it may 
actually be greater. 

In short, oats in the sheaf is merely 
hay in feeding value, provided all the 
straw is eaten, which will not be the 
case if any considerable quantity is 
fed. To induce the horse to eat all 
the straw is necessary to cut it and 
add some ground grain or meal. 

Assuming that sheaf oats are made 


up of 1% pounds of straw to 1.pound 
of grain and that all the straw is 
eaten, the digestible nutrients in 
sheaf oats as compared with other 
feeds is shown in the following table: 

Digestible nutrients in 100 pounds 
of sheaf oats, timothy hay, Johnson 
grass hay, cowpea hay and lespedeza 
hay: 





Carbo- 
hy- 
drates 


Protein 





Ibs. 
Sheaf oats 
Timothy hay 
Johnson grass hay 
Cowpea hay 
Lespedeza hay 














From the foregoing facts it is ap- 
parent that sheaf oats alone will not 
make a satisfactory feed for horses 
and mules doing such work as culti- 
vating the crops. 

If the sheaf oats are run through 
a feed cutter the’straw will be eaten 
better, especially if some grain feed 
is mixed with it. We suggest about 
15 pounds of cut sheaf oats, 2 or 2% 
pounds cottonseed meal, and 4 or 5 
pounds of corn, or 5 or 6 pounds mo- 
lasses, as a daily allowance for a 1,000- 
pound horse doing reasonably hard 
work, 





Hollow Tile for Building Silos 


MISSISSIPPI reader asks “as to 
the practicability of burnt hollow 
tile for silo building and what size 
silo will 2,000 tile 5x9 inches make?” 
Hollow tile have been found entire- 
ly satisfactory for silo building. If 
put up properly with a smooth inner 
surface such a silo will be durable 
and will keep the silage well if it is 
put in properly. 

In a silo 10 feet in diameter and 20 
feet high there is approximately 
90,478 square inches of surface to the 
wall. In 2,000 tiles 5x9 inches there is 
(2,000x5x9 = 90,000) 90,000 inches of 
surface. It would, therefore, seem 
that 2,000 such tile should build a silo 
about 10 feet in diameter and 20 feet 
high. If the silo extends two or more 
feet below the top of the foundation, 
as is often the case, this depth would 
be added to the depth or height of 
the silo. According to our estimates 
a silo 10x20 feet will hold between 20 
and 25 tons of silage. Ten feet in di- 
ameter is rather small, but since a 
silo should be twice as many feet in 
height as in diameter, this is about 
the size of silo that should be made 
with the number of tile specified. 





Best Time to Apply Nitrate of Soda 
to Cotton and Corn 


READER says he has “about 2% 

tons of nitrate of soda to apply 
to 25 acres of cotton and 10 acres of 
corn. How and when should it be 
applied?” 

To apply 2% tons, 5,000 pounds, of 
nitrate of soda to 25 acres of cotton 
and 10 acres of corn means to make 
an application of a little over 140 
pounds to the acre, This is a rather 
heavy application of nitrogen. It is 
equivalent to the nitrogen applied in 
an application of 1,100 pounds of a 
fertilizer containing 2 per cent of ni- 
trogen, or in 350 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 

If so large an application is made 
we would advise making two applica- 
tions of 70 pounds each per acre. The 
first application may be made when 
the corn is om to two feet high, and 
the second when it is waist to shoul- 
der high or when “shooting” to tassel. 
To the cotton the first application 


may be made soon after chopping, 
and the second application after it 
has begun to bloom. The applica- 
tions may be made along the rows in 
any way convenient and worked into 
the soil by shallow cultivation. 





Best Time to Cut Oats and Crimson 
Clover for Hay 


TENNESSEE reader has a field 
of oats and crimson clover which 
he wishes to cut for hay. He says: 
“Some say the clover will kill horses 
after it gets in full bloom. Is it un- 
safe to feed such hay to work stock?” 
If the crop is not cut until all the 
crimson clover is in bloom, some of it 
will be rather ripe for the best re- 
sults, in so far as the crimson clover 
is affected. The oats, however, es- 
pecially if they are the winter or turf 
variety, are not likely to be sufficient- 
ly mature for the best results at an 
earlier stage of the crimson clover; 
hence, we think that when the crim- 
son clover is in full bloom is proba- 
bly the best time to cut such a mix- 
ture for making into hay. 

Many have reported bad results 
from feeding crimson clover hay. We 
are convinced that crimson clover has 
been charged with the causing of 
more trouble than it has really been 
responsible for. It.is generally stated 
that over-ripe crimson clover is most 
likely to cause the formation of so- 
called “hair-balls” in the intestines 
of horses, and for this reason it is 
probably best to cut the crimson 
clover when the first heads first start 
to turn brown. We would not hesi- 
tate to feed a mixture of oats and 
crimson clover that had been cut 
when the crimson clover was in full 
bloom and properly cured. 


INTENSIVE OR EXTENSIVE FARM: 
ING— WHICH IS BEST? 


History Shows That Where the Man 
Owns the Land He Tills the Most 
Enduring Civilization Is Built, and 
This Means Intensive, Rather Than 
Extensive, Farming 





HICH shall it be, extensive or in- 

tensive farming? There are 
those who contend, with much show 
of reason, that extensive farming 
must be the farming of the future. 
They point to the facts that while 
American farmers only produce about 
one-half the yields per acre that are 
produced by the European farmer, 
they produce three times as much 
per man. They tell us that a compar- 
atively large farm is necessary to 
justify the large investment for the 
equipment necessary to do economi- 
cal farming, and, so far, these argu- 
ments seem unanswerable. 

But the question is not as to the 
past or even present farming. Nor 
is the question concerned only with 
the profits of the man who has the 
resources, mental and financial, to 
successfully operate a large farm. 
With an increasing population, the 
question in the end becomes ‘one of 
feeding that population. It, there- 
fore, follows that when the popula- 
tion becomes so large that the lower 
yields produced in extensive farming 
will not supply the food and clothing 
required, then the intensive methods 
with larger yields will become a nec- 
essity. 

Of course, this involves the as- 
sumption that intensive farming will 
produce more per acre than extensive 
farming, but the assumption is based 
on the same sort of evidence as is 
now used to show the superiority of 
extensive farming and is supported 
by the records of the past. 

But, say the advocates of extensive 
farming, the need for intensive farm- 
ing, even granting that it means larg- 
er yields per acre, is so far in the fu- 


ture that it has no present interest. 
That this is not entirely true is clear- 
ly shown by our decreasing food sup- 
plies in proportion to population and 
the present live problem of the in- 
creased cost of living. 

But apart from our food needs in 
the immediate future and of more 
far-reaching importance in this dem- 
ocratic country, is the question of the 
influence of large land holdings and 
extensive farming for the few, on the 
masses of our population. We are 
told by those who believe that big 
business is the only economical busi- 
ness, or that extensive farming is the 
only profitable farming, that the man 
who has not the capacity to manage 
a large farm or who has not the cap- 
ital to equip and operate such a 
large farm should work for wages for 
those who have these resources. 

Unquestionably American business 
has been based on such assumed facts 
and principles. We have had nothing 
of the codperative spirit in our com- 
merce, or farming. Individualism has 
completely dominated our economic 
life. It was but individualism run 
riot when the pioneer was, “the law 
unto himself,” and was his own judge, 
jury and executioner. Increased pop- 
ulation, the plain value of organiza- 
tion and codperation, and the de- 
mands of the state, or the people as 
a whole, place limitations on indi- 
vidualism which are asserting theme 
selves with increasing force. 

The kind of farming and the size 
of the farm must, therefore, accom- 
modate itself to the best needs or in- 
terest of the whole. If this be true, 
then we may well consider whether 
in the interest of the nation as a 
whole it is best for the many to work 
for wages for the few. The history 
of other nations show that the unre- 
strained tendency of the few to ob- 
tain possession of the land brought 
about conditions which became so 
intolerable that governments have 
been forced to devise measures for 
placing the ownership of the land 
back into the hands of the many or 
those who till it. \ 

Shall we continue along the same 
easy way that has led to such intoler- 
able conditions in the older and more 
densely populated countries, or shall 
we apply a preventive instead of the 
cure which all past experience shows 
will inevitably become necessary for 
the feeding and preservation of the 
nation. 

The man who owns the land he 
tills makes a better citizen, and the 
small farmer or the intensive system 
of farming produces more per acre 
or a larger aggregate food supply. If 
these be assumptions, they have bet- 
ter foundation in fact and experience 
than the incomplete facts upon which 
the advocates of extensive farming 
base their assumptions, and they con- 
serve the future interests of the 
many instead of present profits of 
the few. The future problems of 
American farming, and especially 
Southern farming, will not be solved 
by large farms and extensive farm- 
ing, but by small farms, many land- 
owners, intensive farming and larger 
yields per acre. 





WORRIED WILLIE 


One afternoon littl Willie, who had been 
playing out on the lawn, entered the house 
and thoughtfully approached his mother. 

“Mamma,” said he, “where do they keep 
the bear down in our church?” 

“The bear, child?” asked Willie’s moth- 
er, with a wondering expression, ‘What 
bear? Who ever told you such a ridiculous 
thing as that?’’ 

“Nobody told me,” was the quiet rejoind- 
er of the perplexed youngster, “but every 
time I go to church they always sing some- 
thing about ‘the consecrated cross-eyed 
bear.’ ’—Philadelphia Telegraph, 





“Auntie, did you ever get a proposal?” 
“Once, dear. A gentleman asked me to 
marry him over the telephone, but he had 
the wrong number,’’—Louisville Courier« 
Journal, 
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What Farmers Want to_ Know 





By W. F. Massey 














Nitrate of Soda on Tobacco Bed 


ROM North Carolina: “What will 
be the best way to apply nitrate 

of soda to a tobacco plant bed?” 
Dissolve one ounce in a two-gallon 
watering pot and sprinkle the bed 
with this solution. If the bed is quite 
dry it will be best to water first with 
clear water, for soaking the dry soil 
with the solution might do harm. 
Repeat every week till plants are out. 


Alfalfa Turning Yellow 


ROM North Carolina: “I have two 

acres of alfalfa sown last fall that 
has wintered well but seems to be 
turning yellow. What is the cause 
and remedy ?” 

{ft is very common for young al- 
falfa to turn yellow the first season, 
and the only remedy is to mow it at 
once and it will come out green, but 
you will lose it otherwise. 








Acid Phosphate for Corn After Clover 


ROM Virginia: When should acid 

phosphate be put on crimson 
clover which is to be turned for corn 
in May?” 

It would have been better for the 
growth of the clover to have applied 
acid phosphate when it was sown. 
At this late date it would have lit- 
tle effect on the clover, and it will 
be better to use it after preparing 
the land for corn. 





Crimson Clover Seeding 


ROM North Carolina: “I have a 

fine piece of crimson clover. If I 
let it get completely ripe so that the 
seed will shatter and plow the ground 
and harrow it, will it not reseed the 
land?” 

I have never known this to succeed. 
Even if the plants started they would 
probably be killed by the hot weath- 
er. Better let the clover ripen and 
mow and cure it, and when dry flail 
out the seed and sow them in the 
chaff in September. 





Land Plaster and Lime 


ROM South Carolina: “What is 
land plaster as compared with 
lime? Will oyster shell lime be as 
good for peanuts as plaster?” 
Land plaster is the sulphate of cal- 
cium, while well slaked lime is car- 
bonate of calcium. Neither plaster 
. nor lime is used as a fertilizer. They 
have a value in releasing potash that 
may be insoluble in the soil. Lime 
will do this better than plaster, and 
the lime will sweeten the soil when 
acid, which plaster will not do. 





Fertilizer for Sweet Potatoes 


ROM North Carolina: “What is 

the best fertilizer for sweet pota- 
toes, and how much should be used 
an acre?” 

At present the best fertilizer will be 
equal parts of cottonseed meal and 
16 per cent acid phosphate, well mix- 
ed. If you can get sulphate of potash 
add 40 pounds an acre and use 500 
pounds of the mixture in the furrows 
under the beds. The cottonseed meal 
will carry some potash, but not as 
much as is desirable. 





Bermuda and Hawk Weed 


ROM North Carolina: “I am send- 

ing you a weed and some grass to 
name. The weed seems to hurt small 
grain. What are they?” 

The grass is Bermuda. It is fineasa 
permanent summer pasture, but rath- 
er bad in cultivated land. The weed 
is Hieracium aurantiacum, or hawk- 
weed. It comes in from the West, 
and if you have but few you had bet- 
ter pull them out before seeding, for 
it is a vile weed, though a pretty 
flower. 


Peas and Bur Clover 


ROM South Carolina: “I wish to 

plant peas in rows on land well 
set in bur clover. Some old farmers 
tell me that peas will destroy the bur 
clover. What is your opinion?” 

If the bur clover has seeded well 
before you plant the peas it will not 
start again before the cultivation of 
the peas is done, and then I can hard- 
ly see that the peas will harm it. If 
peas are sown broadcast and remain 
late on the land they may smother 
the young bur clover in the late sum- 
mer. 





Worms in Melons 


ROM Mississippi: “Please tell me 
how to prevent the worms eating 
into melons.” 

Spray the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture in which 1% pounds of lead 
arsenate is mixed to 50 gallons. The 
Bordeaux will ward off rust and 


running to bloom instead of heading. 
I sow some in late September and 
again in October, so that I have a 
choice of plants of best size to set in 
November. In fact I had rather have 
them of just the right size to set in 
early December than to set in Octo- 
ber. 





Turning Clover for Corn 


ROM North Carolina: “I have. ome 

crimson clover which I wish to 
turn under for corn. When should 
it be done?” 

When the clover is in bloom go 
over it both ways with a disk harrow 
to chop it up and mix it with the 
soil to some extent. Then turn it 
under with a good two-horse plow. 
The chopping with the disk will pre- 
vent having a solid layer of the clover 
to cut off the rise of the soil moisture. 
Then in plowing edge up the furrows 
well and do not try to flop it over 
completely. 





Plant for Identification 


AM sending a plant that is spread- 
ing in my pasture and would like to 
know its name and value. Tell me 
also how to cultivate the Vardaman 





or the farming corporation. 





THE SMALL FARMER MUST ORGANIZE FOR 
BUYING AND SELLING 


NE of the most important of all economic problems is the preservation of 
the prosperity of the small farmer, who does most of his own work on his 
farm. His salvation depends upon his ability to compete with the large farmer 


One thing which threatens the prosperity and even the existence of the 
small farmer is the handicap under which he finds himself in buying and sell- 
ing. The big farmer who can buy and sell in large quantities and also employ 
expert talent in buying and selling, and in securing credit, has an advantage 
over the small farmer who must buy and sell in small quantities and give his 
time and attention to the growing of crops rather than to selling them. 
of the supposed economy of large-scale production, even in merchandising and 
manufacturing, is found, upon examination, to consist wholly in an advantage 
in bargaining—that is, buying and selling. 
growing farm crops, as distinct from selling them and buying raw materials, 
the one-family farm is the most efficient unit that has yet been found. 

But the big farmer can beat the individual small farmer in buying and sell- 
ing. It would seem desirable, from the standpoint of national efficiency, to 
preserve the small farm as the productive unit, but to organize a number of 
small farms into larger units for buying and selling. Thus we should have the 
most efficient units both in producing and in buying and selling. 


Much 


When it comes to the work of 


—T.N. Carver. 








blight, and the poison will take care 
of the worms. Spray as soon as the 
fruit forms, and repeat every 10 days. 
I had a letter a few days ago froma 
grower in your state who had taken 
my advice, and he says that he has no 
more trouble with the worms. 





Blight in Apple Trees 


ROM North Carolina: “Please tell 
me what to do for the blight in 
apples.” . 

The only thing that can be done is 
to cut out to sound wood. Fortun- 
ately the blight does not go so far in 
apples as in pears, and affects only 
the twigs asarule. But even in pears 
if growers would watch a little more 
closely and as soon as they see some 
slight shrivelling near the ends of the 
branches would cut out ahead of it, 
the blight would go no farther, while 
if let alone till the leaves turn black 
the whole limb will probably be sac- 
rificed. 





Cabbage Running to Seed 


ROM South Carolina: “I sowed 
cabbage seed last September and 
set them out the 15th of October, and 
now most of them have gone to seed. 
Please tell me what was the trouble.” 
Doubtless you sowed the seed too 
2arly and had too large a fall growth, 
and the check of the winter threw 
them into seed making. You should 
have sown the seed early in October 
and had plants just large enough to 
set in late November. Too early sow- 
ing and extra growth in the fall is 
pretty sure to result in the plants 


Stooling corn. Will sweet potatoes 
bedded in the same place every year 
take the black rot or other diseases?” 

The plant is Vicia sativa, common 
spring vetch. It is valuable as far as 
it goes, but does not make as heavy 
a crop as the hairy vetch. I know 
nothing about the corn you mention, 
but assume that it is cultivated as any 
other corn. Bedding sweet potatoes 
in the same place every year is a good 
way to get them diseased. 





Improving Seed Corn 


ROM North Carolina: “I have 

planted a seed plot of corn and 
would like to know how to treat it to 
improve the corn. Some tell me to 
detassel every alternate row, but it 
seems to me that there would be in- 
ferior and barren plants left. What 
would you advise?” 

The detasseling of alternate rows 
is practiced where the ear-to-row 
method is used and we want to get 
the results from selected ears crossed 
by other pollen. With farmers in 
general the most simple method is to 
go through the seed plot as the tas- 
sels are developing and pull out every 
tassel from barren stalks, and also 
from stalks of inferior character. 
Seek a type of plant that makes ears 
about half way between the ground 
and tassel, and not those that make 
the ear high up and a short top above. 
Seek prolific plants for pollen mak- 
ers. By taking out the inferior and 
barren tassels while green, the corn 
will be fertilized by pollen from the 
best plants. Following this up an- 
nually you will find an improvement 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


every season in the uniformity of 
your seed. 





Mixing Hen Manure and Ashes 


HAVE a lot of dry wood ashes and 

hen manure mixed, and would like 
to know on what crop it would be 
best to use this mixture, potatoes, 
corn or cowpeas.” 

It is rather strange that people will 
continue to mix ashes with animal 
manures after we have so often ad- 
vised against it. You have probably 
lost a goodly portion of the nitrogen 
in your hen manure by mixing it with 
wood ashes. You can use what you 
have on corn or potatoes, but the 
peas will be better for a good appli- 
cation of acid phosphate. 


Chickweed 
ROM South Carolina: “Please telf 
me how to get rid of chickweed in 
my garden. It grows profusely in 
winter and makes it hard to work and 
pulverize the soil in spring.” 

The only way to keep clear of 
weeds in the garden is to not allow 
them to grow. Chickweed is a winter 
plant and blooms and seeds before 
people as a rule go to making gar- 
dens. Then it has seeded the ground 
and will come again. Keep it chop- 
ped off in winter and never allow it 
to seed, and you can get rid of it. But 
to simply let it grow all winter and 
then in spring ask how to get rid of 
it, will never accomplish that result. 








Late Tomatoes 
ROM Mississippi: “I want to 
make a crop of late fall tomatoes. 
Will it be best to sow the seed in dirt 
bands for transplanting?” 

I have just gotten my late tomatoes 
above ground. As soon as they are 
large enough to handle I will set 
them in bands or pots to get weil es- 
tablished for transplanting. With you 
it is still time enough to plant the 
seed, but it will be better to trans- 
plant the young plants to the dirt 
bands than to sow the seed there. 
They will then get better rooted and 
transplant more easily in the sum- 
mer, 





Golden Seal 

AN you give us any information in 

regard to golden seal?” 

The plant known as golden seal is 
Hydrastis canadensis. It is a native 
plant, growing in rich, wet woods and 
bogs, and is rather scarce in any sec- 
tion. It is a hardy perennial herb 
that throws up a single leaf stalk 
with three leaves and one greenish 
white flower from an underground 
creeping rhizome, the so-called seals 
being the scars left where the leaves 
fall off. This rhizome is of an orange 
color, and is valued to some extent as 
a medicine. Whether the plant can 
be cultivated profitably or not I am 
unable to say. Its natural habitat is 
in very wet soil, and it would hardly 
thrive in dry land, and certainly not 
in a poor soil. 





Getting Land Back in Grass 


ROM Tennessee: “I had to break 
my permanent pasture and put it 
in corn, as the pasture had got so 
filthy with weeds. Now I wish to get 
it back in grass, and would like to 
know if I can sow grass in the corn.” 
I do not think that this will be the 
best way. I would cut and shock the 
corn at maturity in wide shock rows, 
and prepare the land well and sowa 
mixture of equal parts of orchard 
grass, red top and Kentucky blue 
grass at the rate of 30 pounds an acre 
in September. Then, getting a good 
stand, keep the pasture in good con- 
dition and improving. Mow off all 
weeds before they seed, and in this 
way keep the grass clean. Top dress 
with raw bone meal every spring, for 
the grazing will reduce the fertility of 
the soil in making the bones of the 
animals. Many farmers seem to 
think that a pasture is something 
that can take care of itself, and the 
result is that they soon have no grass 
and plenty of weeds. 
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Marketing Truck, Fruits and Other Produce | 


Article No. 22 on ‘‘ Diversification and Independence in 1915!”’ 








By L. A. Markham, R. E. Blackburn and C. J. Hayden | 





TEN COMMANDMENTS OF FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE MARKETING 





By L. A. Markham, Terrell, Texas 
Tae: following summary of the 


elementary rules for success in 

the marketing of perishable pro- 
ducts is based upon the writer’s ex- 
perience of several years as agricul- 
tural commissioner of the Missouri 
Pacific-Iron Mountain Railway sys- 
tem* 

L 


Organize Your Growers Into an As- 
sociation at Once if You Have not Al- 
Ready Done So.—Find out as nearly as 
possible your available acreage and 
the prospective business; drill the 
members thoroughly, not once only, 
but several times, on the grading, 
packing and shipping rules; give 
ecular demonstrations oi approved 
methods of selecting and packing the 
goods; and arrange in advance for 
your crates, boxes, bags, and con- 
tainers of all kinds. Do not put offa 
single one of these things. 


II. 


Require Every Me.aber to Subscribe 
to a Written Agreement for the Reg- 
ulation of His Actions.—This should 
bind him to transact all his business 
through the association, to abide 
absolutely by all of its rules for 
the conduct of business, and to 
accept and keep in good faith 
the contracts which it makes. No 
member should be permitted to sell a 
part of his goods outside of the or- 
ganization, to buy packages wherever 
and of any kind ‘hat he desires, or to 
set his own jud t up as a stand. 
ard in grading and packing stuff to be 
shipped with the goods of other men. 
Laxity in these matters is a very 
common cause of failure. 


Hil. 


Buy All Crates, Bags, Boxes and 
Other Packages Through the Associ- 
ation—An important advantage in 
this is that the association can obtain 
better prices than the individual can; 
but the absolute necessity of it is 
that it is the only way of securing 
that uniformity of containers without 
which no aggregation of shippers can 
possibly succeed. 


IV. 

Agree in advance on the Grades and 
the Methods of Packing to Be Used 
—Those Which the Trade Requires— 
and Compel Every Member to Con- 
form to Them Absolutely.—lIf{ it is 
agreed to ship no potatoes smaller 
than a hen’s egg, make every member 
use a screen that will not pass small- 
er tubers than this. If it is agreed to 
ship cantaloupes in a standard pack- 
age carrying 45 melons, make every 
member put in just that number—not 
a smaller or larger number of a con- 
glomerated mass of large and small 
melons intended only to fill the crate. 
If it is agreed to use full-size quart 
boxes for strawberries or blackber- 
ries, do not allow any member to use 
the short quarts under any circum- 
stances, 

NV, 


Buy and Use Clean, Standard Size, 
Attractive Packages for Everything. 
—The man who puts potatoes into ir- 
regular-sized, moth-eaten bran or 
corn chop bags, or ships berries in old 
weather beaten cases carried over 
from the year before, loses far more 
on the price of his produce than he 
gains in the saving of containers. 
Make the pack attractive in every 
way. The writer has seen canta- 





This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

June 5—Fighting Weeds: Aim First at 
Prevention, Then at Eradication, 

June 12—Do You Need a Silo?—Kinds, 
Cost, and Plans for Building Them, 


loupes from the Imperial Valley of 
California, wrapped in tissue paper 
and packed in attractive, labeled 
crates, selling for profitable prices 
when just as good cantaloupes from 
the South, but ill-assorted and put up 
in an ugly, bungling way, could hard- 
ly be given away. 


Vi. 


Secure Thoroughly Competent Bus- 
iness Man for Manager of Your Asso- 
ciation—Da not: commit the fatal error 
so often made of intrusting your bus- 
iness to an incompetent man merely 
because he will work for $40 or $50 a 
month The proper handling of this 
class of business requires much more 
than the ordinary degree of business 
ability found even among business 
men, and it takes money to command 
the services of such ability. More 
fruit and vegetable shipping enter- 
prises have been wrecked and ruined 
by incompetent management than by 
any other one thing. 


VII. 


Select for Your Inspector a Man 
Who, in Business Affairs, Knows 
Neither Father, Brother Nor Friend— 
Who Can Say “No” as Easily to the 
Leading Citizen or to Captain So- 
and-so As He Canto the Rankest 


perhaps, 75 per cent of cases. Pay 
no attention to glowing statements 
as to what some commission firm in 
Chicago or Kansas City can get for 
your stuff—if you have a reasonable 
price offered for it on the tracks sell 
it there and then. 


tke 


Provide Yourself With a Home 
Canning Outfit.—It will be needed to 
take care of over-ripe and defective 
produce, and, in case the market goes 
flat on you, you can work up a con- 
siderable amount of your stuff at 
home and sell it for a good price af- 
ter all. We have known small farm- 
ers to make as much as $500 to $700 a 
year with a small home canning out- 
fit. A good canner, adequate for the 
requirements of the average small 
producer, will not cost more than $8 
to $20, and it will last for several sea- 
sons, 


GET BUSY NOW AND FORM YOUR 
LOCAL SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


By R. E. Blackburn, Athens, Ga. 
GREAT deal has been written 
about the market problem, co- 
Operation and so on, but our 
Southern producers are slow to make 























LOADING STRAWBERRIES AT THORSBY, ALABAMA 


Farmers here lost money raising berries until they began to codperate in selling in 
car lots. Their association, of which Mr, P. K. Villadson is Secretary, is now one of the 


most prosperous in the South. 


Stranger or the Humble Rastus John- 
sing.— Many inspectors simply cannot 
muster the courage to turn down a 
few bags of undersized potatoes, a 
few boxes of over-ripe strawberries, 
or a few packages of something else 
that is improperly packed if it chances 
to be brought in by a friend or an in- 
fluential shipper. Such laxity is abso- 
lutely ruinous Let your inspector be 
aman who has the cold, steely nerve 
to enforce the rules and regulations 
on all alike, without fear or favor in 
any case. 


VUE. 


Order Your Cars Just as Soon as 
You Can Tell Approximately How 
Much Stuff You Will Have to Ship.— 
The writer has known of peach grow- 
ers having to ship their fruit in meat 
refrigerator cars in a rushing time 
because the ordering of suitable cars 
was too long delayed; and it is a 
common thing with inexperienced, 
shippers to have to wait for cars tilla 
great deal of loss is sustained in over- 
ripe and rotten goods. It takes con- 
siderable time for the railway com- 
panies to arrange for the cars and 
get them on the ground, and this 
time should be fully allowed for in 
making the order for the cars, 


IX. 


Sell Everything at the Shipping 
Station, in Preference to Consigning 
It, if You Can Get a Reasonable 
Price—The consigning of perishable 
products by inexperienced men has 
proved thoroughly unsatisfactory in, 


a movement along these lines. If one 
would substitute for cotton, the sub- 
stitute crop must be profitable, for we 
must live. If a crop is to pay profits, 
it must sell for a fair price. Last 
season watermelon growers frequent- 
ly complained that buyers would only 
pay $40, and sometimes even as little 
as $30, a car for melons. At the same 
time watermelons in Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, New York and Philadelphia re- 
tailed for 50 cents each and up. Here 
then is the problem,—the farmer re- 
ceiving 10 cents and less, the con- 
sumer paying 50 cents and more. 

In the past, buyers have been 
known to band together and establish 
the price they would offer for pro- 
ducts.. I do not know that they did 
this with last year’s watermelons, but 
in other places it has been done, and 
about as follows: Meeting in the 
same hotel some evening, they decide 
that tomorrow no one will offer nor 
pay more than $40 a car for melons. 
If the grower refuses the first offer of 
$40 and tries to sell to another buyer, 
the second man shall offer not more 
than $35. And so while half a dozen 
buyers may seem to be _ bidding 
against each other, at the same time 
they are organized and the price they 
pay is not fair to the grower. The 
farmer, in the midst of his shipping 
season, must sell or have the crop an 
entire loss. He is at the buyers’ mer- 
cy and in reality gets about half that 
his crop is worth. 

Codperative marketing organiza- 
tions have been formed in many 
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places, some successful, some not. 
Many failures have been due to the 
attempt to market anything from 
eggs to potatoes; cabbage to butter, 
tomatoes to bacon. Ten or fifteen 
men, all growing the same crop, can 
organize and improve their selling 
prices. It would be better to have all 
the growers of the particular crop in 
the county banded together, but a 
few can do much. There need be no 
expensive nor elaborate action. These 
men may simply agree that their mel- 
ons shall sell for $60 or $75 a car in- 
stead of $40, and that on the other 
hand they will ship nothing but first 
quality, uniform-sized melons. 

Buyers have been known to allow 
produce to rot on the farmers’ hands 
rather than pay the association 
prices. Banded together, the growers 
may get market reports from a num- 
ber of commission men of several cit- 
ies, by mail, or better by telegraph, 
and if the buyers refuse the goods, let 
the growers consign the crop to the 
market that seems best. If all grow- 
ers of the particular crop are working 
together, buyers usually have to pay 
the price: they are paid to buy truck. 
If it happens otherwise, the business 
will be sufficiently large to attract 
attention from the railroad and com- 
mission men. 

Be sure and ask for the cars, in 
writing, at least three days ahead of 
time. If the cars are not supplied in 
reasonable time, appeal to the roads’ 
higher offices and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. There are regu- 
lations at the present time protecting 
the shipper. Be sure and state in or- 
dering cars that the goods are perish- 
able. 

For such a beginning as above sug- 
gested the marketing movement may 
grow. The growers in a certain coun- 
ty may elect officers, and when the 
profits of codperation have become 
sufficiently large, they may build 
warehouses, railroad sidings, ship- 
ping platforms, canneries or cold 
storage houses. A number of small 
associations can further band togeth- 
er and form a large organization, 
such as the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
Produce Exchange. This exchange is 
made up of 33 local divisions, each 
under one director. Some of the lo- 
cal divisions have several shipping 
points. Each local division handles 
its own business, but everything goes 
through the main office. The great 
bulk of buying and selling makes for 
extremely favorable prices to the 
farmers, both ways. 

It is too late to organize when the 
crop is being harvested. It is no time 
then to plan on some way to get bet- 
ter prices. The movement, the or- 
ganization, should take place immed- 
iately. In such a matter, the exten- 
sion department of your state college 
of agriculture can be of untold value, 
and their assistance will be gladly 
given. Any truck grower who has 
suffered from low prices in the 
past, especially, should talk codpera- 
tive marketing with his neighbors 
and see what can be done while there 
is yet time. 


POINTS YOU NEED TO KNOW 
ABOUT HARVESTING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 


By C. J. Hayden, West Raleigh, N. C. 
A VAST number of farmers have 








included the growing of small 

fruits and vegetables in an ef- 
fort to diversify their crops. Even 
when the highest grade product is 
produced, unless it is put on the 
market in a neat, attractive manner, 
the prices received will not be remun- 
erative. 

There are three principal methods 
to consider in marketing any proe 
duce. (1) selling direct to local gro- 
cerymen or to the consumer, (2) ship- 
ping through an association, (3) con- 
signing shipments to a commission 
merchant. 

The small grower may choose eith- 
er the first or second method. The 
chances are that where it is possible 
(Concluded on page 18, this issue) 








CLOVES 
OVEQALL UNIFORMS 


Ask the Farmer Who 
Wears Them. 


I want every farmer to have oneof my 
farm, stock and account books that I have 
spent several thousand dollars in 
compiling. One farmer wrote he would 
not take $10 for his if he could not get 
another. Write to nearest factory for one 

ay. They are free to you. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT, 


The World’s Sqrocet Manufacturer of 


veralis. 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. Detroit, Mich. 


Toronto, Can. Vancouver, B. C. Liverpool, Eng. 
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Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1625 Wyoming, —o City,Mo. 


og agg eee may write to H.K. Mulford 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., mentioning this 
paper, and receive, without cost, a copy of 


“The Evidence” 


which contains conclusive photographic and writ- 
ten proof of the value of the MULFORD CULTURES 
for Alfalfa, Clovers, Cowpeas, Soy Beans, Peanuts, 
Vetches and otherlegumecrops. Write today. 
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Renew All Your Subscriptions Through Us 

Our clubs save you money, We will glad- 
ly make @ special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
atiended to, 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Sant ote R.G. Stitt & Son | ond reason was the good appearance 
pidly. Order BOX 423,Yuma, Arizona | 
to 
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This Week’s Prize- Winning Letters 


How to Market Fruits and Vegetables to Best Advantage 








PEACHES 


(First Prize Letter) 


GOOD product, when put on the 

market, always speaks for itself. 
Especially is this true with fruit. The 
red rosy peach has this power to a re- 
markable degree. It will win the eye 
and consideration of the purchaser. 

Last summer the writer sold some 
Elberta peaches on his home-town 
market. Despite the fact that it was 
a good fruit year, and that there were 
other peaches on the market, these 
went like “hot cakes.” <A load of this 
fruit was the center of attraction on 
the street, the folks literally flocked 
around, not merely to see, but to buy. 
They could not refuse. Even the men 
bought peaches by the bushel without 
first consulting the “madam,” which 
would usually be the case. They 
knew that the golden-blushed fruit 
could not fail to win a smile and a 
glad welcome. They had the fruit 
sent down, with no fears, for the fruit 
would speak for itself. 

Yes, the marketing of this fruit was 
a delightful job.’ (This was the writ- 
er’s first experience.) Now, why was 
the marketing proposition so. sur- 
prisingly easy? It was not because 
there was any organized marketing 
association, or that the writer had 
previously built up a trade. It was 
not due to a shortage in supply for 
there was plenty of other peaches to 
be had. To the writer’s mind there 
were three very obvious reasons. 

The first of these reasons, and the 
one that should be emphasized most 
in successful marketing of fruit, was 
high quality. These peaches were ex- 
ceptionally rich in color and uniform 
|in size. They were admitted by every 
'one to be the nicest ever brought in 
| from the local community. The sec- 





—the attractiveness of the fruit. Ev- 
ery peach was about thoroughly ripe, 
just right for local marketing for im- 
mediate use. They were carefully 
gathered and were handled in one 
bushel potato baskets. In. gathering 
these peaches a short twig, with 
leaves attached was occasionaHy 
pulled off with a peach and these 
were mixed in throughout the bas- 
kets. These leaves added greatly to 
the appearance and attractiveness of 
the fruit. The third reason was that 
there was no “war price” put on the 
| fruit. The writer believes in living 
| and in letting live, in giving full value 
; received. Understand, however, that 
this fruit was not sold below the mar- 
ket price. But get this point, there 
were ready buyers on every hand, 
buyers who were more than pleased, 
and who will easily be my customers 
when they want peaches again. 

This experience convinced the writ- 
er, more strongly than ever, of the 
wonderfuliy great opportunity for 
|making money in fruit growing, 
as a side line on the farm. (The 
writer averaged over $3 per tree 
clear profit), Just at this time, 
while it is so evident that the one- 
crop system is positively wrong, 
and when diversified farming is the 
great redeeming hope of the future, 
more fruit and better fruit should be 
grown on every farm. Let every 
farmer convert one acre, or more, of 
his cotton field into a fruit orchard. 
There is more money, better health, 
and less labor in growing fruit than 
cotton. A market, and generally a 
| local market, is always ready and 
| waiting for fruits of high quality. 
Wendell, N. C CG: W.. U. 














He—What made you seem so upset the day 
we became engaged? You knew I was going 
to propose, didn’t you? She—QOh, yes. But 
I had no idea I was going to accept you.— 
Boston Transcript. 

“Hello, Blank! Where are you going in 
| such a hurry?” “To the postoffice to put up 

a kick about the wretched delivery service.” 
“What's the trouble?” “Why, that check 
you promised to send me 10 days ago hasn’t 
reached me yet."’"—Brooklyn Citizen. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN MARKETING 


POINTERS FOR SUCCESS IN 
LOCAL MARKETING 


_——_—_ 
(Prize Letter) 
HE days of slovenliness have 
passed, and to make sales one 
must have the produce in attractive 
bundles or packages. Often you see 
many wagons on the street, and won- 
der why some sell-out so quickly, and 
why some peddle all day, and have to 
take their loads back home. This 
seems unjust and unfair, until you 

make a study of the reasons. 

Vegetables should be well selected, 
never an inferior bunch in the lot, or 
an inferior vegetable in the bunch. 
Wash them clean and tie up care- 


fully. Always have nice looking, 
clean cord for tying. Your wagon 


must be well kept, 
fats 
Have on clean clothes, 


and your horse 


and handle 


your articles gently, so as not to 
bruise them. You should get in the 
market at an early hour. Cultivate 
good manners and patience. Indif- 


ference often loses customers. 

Butter should always be carried in 
an ice-box, the pound packages care- 
fully moulded and wrapped in parch- 
ment paper, and always kept cool, 
milk bottled and ready in quarts and 
pints. Buttermilk can always be sold 
if fresh and sweet and cool. 

Truckers can never be too careful 
about appearances. Small fruits not 
too ripe will find a ready cash sale, if 
they look good. It is a good idea to 
find out what your customers think 
they want for the next day. When 
preparing these baskets you can add 
a head of lettuce, or a bunch of rad- 
ishes occasionally. These compli- 
ments please the housekeeper and 
encourage more trade. 

If at any time your regular custo- 
mers do not feel like taking the veg- 
etables they ordered, do not get mad, 
but tell them it is perfectly all right, 
and go again the next day with as 
much of a variety as you can get to- 
gether. 

There is as much of a knack in sell- 
ing produce as in running a hotel or 
any other busipess. One must have 
tact and unlimited patience in any 
business. Every little thing counts. 
It seems strange, but fortunes made 
from small change sales seem to 
grow to greater proportions than the 


bigger undertakings. One thing is 
certain, they are surely more highly 
appreciated. 


MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 
Selma, Ala. 





COOPERATION THE KEYNOTE 


(Prize Letter) 


HERE are two very necessary 

functions connected with the 
marketing of most farm products: the 
proper grading and packing, and a 
system of distribution which will 
make, as nearly as possible, a con- 
stant demand in every city. 

To get the best price for any pro- 
duct we must produce, grade and 
pack it so as to suit the consumer. If 
we put a product on the market that 
has both style and quality, we will 
succeed in pleasing him. 

The Triumph sweet potato, to my 
notion, is unsurpassed in eating qual- 
ities. It is just as good if not better 
than the Jersey. But it has a bad 
white color, usually a bad shape, 
being long, crooked and pretty large 
when allowed to mature. On the oth- 
er hand, the Jersey has an attractive 
yellow color, a nice size and shape, 
combined with good eating qualities. 
The Jersey always tops the market, 
the Triumph never brings as much. I 
asked a commission man last year 
why it was that the Triumph did not 
bring as much as the Jersey. He said 
because it was not as stylish. So in 
planting and grading we must always 
keep this in mind. 





To get style we must eliminate as 
much handling as possible, as this 
bruises many products, gives them a 
bad appearance, and makes them 
subject to rot. Ill-shaped or diseased 
products should be discarded, as they 
give a bad appearance. Proper grad- 
ing as to size also has much to do 
with style. For instance, take one 
bushel of potatoes and cull out all be- 
low one and three-fourths inches in 
diameter. Take another bushei, cull 
in the same way but replace a handful 
or two and distribute them. The dif- 
ference in appearance will be surpris- 
ing. *You will find it will pay to keep 
the smaller ones out and feed them 
to the hogs. 

One man should attend to the grad- 
ing, packing and sealing of a product, 
so as to give uniformity. If six grow- 
ers undertake to load a car and do 
their own grading, there will be six 
different grades and packs, and as a 
result uniformity will be destroyed. I 
have found out that this method of 
grading and packing will lose you 
more than enough to hire a compe- 
tent man, 

Distribution has a great deal to do 
with the price received for a product. 

If a commodity is shipped to a dull 
market or to a market that has been 
glutted, a small price naturally would 
be expected. This can be prevented 
to a great extent by using the wires. 
If anything is billed to a dull market, 
by using the wires it can be delivered 
toa place where it is more in demand. 

To accomplish a successful market- 
ing of products we must be organiz- 
ed,—we must stick together and work 
for the same end. If we only knew it 
we could demand a profitable price 


for our products. We can do this 
through organization and codpera- 


tion. I will try to quote John Ruskin 
on competition and codperation and 
I think it will apply to us. He said 
“Competition is in all things and at all 
times the law of death; codperation 
is in all things and at all times the 
law of life.” If we codperate life 
will be ours, but if we keep on com- 
peting death will follow. 
F.. G. SNELL. 


Big Point, Miss. 





WHEN DINNER COMES 
One Ought to Have a Good Appetite. 


A good appetite is the best sauce. 
It goes a long way toward helping in 
the digestive process, and that is ab- 


solutely essential to health and 
strength. 
Many persons have found that 


rape-Nuts food is not only nourish- 
ing but is a great appetizer, and chil- 
dren like the taste of it and grow 
strong and rosy from its use. 

It is especially the food to make a 
weak stomach strong and create an 
appetite for dinner. 

“T am 57 years old,” writes a Tenn. 
grandmother, “and have had a weak 
stomach from childhood. By great 
care as to my diet I enjoyed a reason- 
able degree of health, but never found 
anything to equal Grape-Nuts as a 
standby, 

“When I have no appetite for break- 
fast and just eat to keep up my 
strength, [ take 4 teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts with good rich milk, and 
when dinner comes I am hungry. 
While if I go without any breakfast 
I never feel like eating dinner. Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast seems to make a 
healthy appetite for dinner. 

“My little grandson was sick with 
stomach trouble during the past sum- 
mer, and finally we put him on Grape- 


Nuts. Now he is growing plump and 
well. When asked if he wants his 


nurse or Grape-Nuts, he brightens up 
and points to the cupboard. He was 
no trouble to wean at all—thanks to 
Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Battle 
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Glimpses of Randolph, Iredell and Union 


By CLARENCE POE 








Randolph Is Getting Prettier Farms 
and Better Roads 


HE writer was glad to make the 
address at the county school 


commencement in Asheboro re- 
cently, and when we say that Ran- 
dolph is fast getting better schools, 
prettier farms, and better roads, it’s 
about as good a thing as could be said 
fora county. “Never in any previous 
spring,” said one observant R adolph 
farmer to us, “have I seen so much 
cleaning up on our farms—cleaning 
up unsightly fence corners and hedge 
rows, and cleaning off and breaking 
unsightly patches of scrub growth 
that stood in the way of having large, 
smooth, even feelds. Our people are 
beginning to find rewards in the grat- 
ification of the esthetic sense as well 
as in things that mean more money. 
The rapid increase in number of 
painted farm houses and whitewash- 
ed outbuildings is another indication 
of the same spirit.” 

Another thing the writer noticed in 
Randolph is the work of clearing 
rocks off the land. A few dollars per 
acre spent in removing the rocks and 
making terraces or fences of them 
will often almost double the value of 
the land. And this is a job that when 
ence done, is done forever. Nature is 
not making any more rock in these 
fields, and when a few days’ work 
makes an acre of land rock-free, it’s 
rock-free till Gabriel blows his horn. 
It’s a good sign indeed, therefore, 
that the Randolph farmers are re- 
solving to have rock-free fields, and 
the work they are doing in this re- 
spect reminds one of similar results 
achieved by industrious and thrifty 
soil-tillers in the most progressive 
and beautiful sections of Europe. 
Rocks ina field are an everlasting 
nuisance, and an obstruction to beau- 
ty, improved machinery and good 
farming. But in a terrace or fence 
they are the sign of a good farmer 
and are also “a thing of beauty anda 
joy forever.” 

Randolph is getting some excellent 
roads through a rather unique plan. 
The county commissioners appropri- 
ate $3 for each $2 the people of the 
locality will raise. 





Union’s Good Schools, Rural Tele- 
phones and Painted Houses 


NION County is interesting be- 

cause it, much more notably than 
most cotton counties, is largely a land 
of home-owning small white farmers 
—a genuine democracy. Union, too, 
has set a fine example for the whole 
state in education, better farming, 
and rural telephones. One friend es- 
timated that there are three thousand 
*phones in the county. Moreover, he 
told us that it was the women who 
gave the county leadership in this 
respect. They had wearied of the iso- 
lation of homes without telephone 
connection, and as soon as one neigh- 
borhood demonstrated the advantages 
of the telephone, other neighborhoods 
quickly decided they could not miss 
these advantages. 

Another thing noticed in our trip 
through rural Union was the large 
proportion of painted farm houses. 
Moreover, nearly all of these houses 
were painted in attractive colors—the 
old reliable “white house and green 
blinds” formula being the rule. One 
of the prettiest houses we saw was 
painted by a farm girl herself. She 
decided that the house had to be 
painted, and failing in other plans, set 
out and did the work with her own 
hands. Now this home set ina pretty 
grove is a little gem, and half its 
beauty is due to the paint that the 
plucky girl put on it. Most of these 
Union houses are not large but neat 
and attractive. “Not how big but 
how pretty” seems to have been the 
wise aim of these Union home-build- 
ers... 


Union lacks just a little of having 


good roads. She has had experience 
enough to prove that the use of the 
drag would give her excellent high- 
ways at mighty little expense, but she 
evidently lacks a leader who will-put 
the issue squarely up to the people. 
All in all, Union gives promise of 
becoming one of the greatest counties 
in North Carolina, and her progress 
is wisely based upon the education of 
the people. The first rural graded 
school in North Carolina was that at 
Wesley Chapel. Moreover, Union peo- 
ple realize that it is no use to teach 
a man to read unless he reads; that 
“the man who reads is the man who 
leads,” and probably no county in 
North Carolina gives better support 
to its excellent local papers and to 
The Progressive Farmer. The people 
also take great interest in better 
farming, and Demonstration Agent 
Broom, live wire that he is, has a re- 
sponsive following. The people are 
especially interested in all kinds of 
improved machinery, and in front of 
Wesley Chapel while we talked a 
farm hand driving four or five horses 
abreast to a cutaway harrow made a 
farm scene worthy of the West. 





More Dairying, Drainage and Sand- 
clay Roads in Iredell 


REDELL is one of the best counties 

in North Carolina, and the writer 
was glad to pay it a visit recently. 
Harmony High School, our objective 
point, has set a good example for 
other schools in the emphasis it lays 
upon agriculture and domestic sci- 
ence work. The dinner served by the 
domestic science students would have 
done credit to a New York hotel, and 
we were not surprised to learn that 
girl students 10 or 12 years old have 
learned to cook as well as their moth- 
ers can. Nearly all the girls take the 
domestic science work. Harmony is 
also a “farm life school,” and the ag- 
ricultural features are developing ad- 
mirably. 
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NO WHEAT HEADS CAN PASS. UNTHRESHED! 


The closed cylinder on the Frick Thresher allows no wheat heads to pass unthreshed. The 
Cyiinder teeth have double threshing edges and more than twice the strength of teeth in 
common use. Deep recesses in either side of the teeth, and the Cylinder’s construction with 
its greatest weight immediately at the surface, threshes clean with fewer concave teeth, less 
breaking of the straw and the least consumption of power. 


The New Frick Thresher 


The separation begins more quickly. At the concaves the separat- 
ing grates take practically all the chaff and grain from the straw. 
Gravity cleaner with attachments and adjustments for wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, peas, beans, buckwheat, timothy, flax and kaffircorn. 
Made in eight sizes—Capacity 30 to 150 bushels per hour. Write 
today for full information about the FRICK THRESHERS—the kind 
that get all the grain. 


THE FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N: C, 








GET OUR 


CATALOG! 


Our Catalog shows the 
complete line of FRICK 
Threshers, Engines and 
Saw Miils. 


A copy will be senttyou 
FREE upon request. In 
writing,state which you 
are interested in. 


Box 100 








Factory and Main Office, Waynesboro, Pa. 











“Tredell’s fine roads are its most at- | 


tractive feature to me,” 


Several years ago the county voted 
$400,000 for roads, and the money has 
been wisely invested in sand-clay 
construction. Between Statesville and 
Harmony we bumped along over a 


piece of worn-out macadam_ road 
which cost about $3,000 a mile. The 
sand-clay roads, costing around 


$1,200 a mile, cost less and are worth 
more, 

But Iredell, like 99 per cent of the 
other counties that build roads, is not 
giving adequate attention to their 
maintenance. Most people yet think 
that a road is like a house: build it 
and you have it ever after. The truth 
is that upkeep is just as important an 
item as construction. A man might 
as well pay $400 for a horse and then 
fail to buy feed for it as to pay good 
money to build roads and then make 
no systematic provision for upkeep. 

Agriculturally, according to Dem- 
onstration Agent Dull, it. is in dairy- 
ing that most progress is making in 
Iredell. He expects 25 new silos this 
summer. The creamery recently start- 
ed in Mooresville is a success. “Our 
people took the right track at Moores- 
ville,” as Editor Clark told us, “by 
trying to see how much patronage 
they could get instead of how many 
shares of stock they could sell. First, 
they developed good creamery routes 
from Mooresville to Statesville for 
the Catawba creamery and did not 
start work at Mooresville until they 
knew that the volume of dairy busi- 
ness amply justified it.” 

Co6éperation in drainage work is 
another gratifying sign of progress 
in Iredell. Drainage districts are laid 
off under the state law, bonds issued, 
and local taxes voted to pay off the 
bonds. In two districts the work has 
been completed, in two it is under 
way, and other districts are contem- 
plated. 


said an old | 
A. & M. boy we met in Statesville. | 








to sell for cash 
or exchange for 


If You Have Woo 


blankets, ship it to 


Chatham Mfg. Co., 
ELKIN, N. C. 


They will pay you more than 
your local dealer, and sell you 
better. blankets and at lower 
prices than you can get elsewhere. They have been mak- 
ing blankets for thirty six years and will treat you right. 
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Cheaper and Better Farming 


You needn’t worry because the war has increased the price of Fertilizer. 
You can obtain more Nitrogen at less cost with 


NITRA-GERM 


Mr. J. E. Fraylick, Richland Co.,S. C., writes: ‘‘Last year I bought an acre lot of your 
Nitra-Germ to inoculate an acre of peas. My yield from this one acre of inoculated peas 
was more than twice the yield of any acre of peas in the same field which were not inocu- 
lated. The oats planted on the land after the peas now look like I had used 200 pounds of 
Nitrate of Seda on the acre where the Nitra-germed peas were.” 


For full particulars, address, 
NITRA-GERM CO., Dept. B, SAVANNAH, GA. 


ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION FOR AGENTS. 








eS 3 DESTROY PROFITS. 


FLIES, MOSQUITOS, TICKS and all stinging, 
biting insects torment your stock, ing away your 
profit. They lower the vitality of your stock and de- 
crease their strength Your horses and mules do 
less work. Your cows give from one-fourth to one- 
third less milk, The animals become scrawny, poor 
and are victims of disease. Start today and safe- 
guard them with 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & Veterinary Liniment 
It will protect your stock from all biting insects— 
horse flies, dog flies, mosquitos, ticks, etc. Asplen- - 
did liniment fi for treatment of sore backs, galls, 
scratches, chafing, scalds, etc. 

At All Stores—PRICE 26c. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


SHEPARD’S CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc., WILMINGTON, N. C. 























> Summer 
Rates 
INCORPORATED ARE NOW ON 


Buy unlimited life scholarship now and save from $10.00 to $17.00. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Stenoe 
typy, Typewriting and English Courses. We train for Business Employment and Success. Seng 


for catalog and full information. Address 
KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C. or Charioffe, N. C. 


When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 
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It SAVES the 


Farmer’s Thresh Bill 


What saves it ? 


THE RED RIVER SPECIAL 
Why ? 


Because it saves enough more of 
grain and time to pay it. 

Why does it save more grain ? 
Because it has the only true and 
correct principle of taking the grain 
out of the straw. It beats it out 
just as you would do by hand with a 
pitchfork, while other threshers de- 
pend upon the grain falling out. 
It has the Man Behind the Gun 
which is.in no other thresher. 

Why does it save the farmer’s time ? 
Because it runs steadily all the time. 
It runs and does good work when 
conditions will not permit other 
kinds to run at all. It is less liable to 
breakdowns and other troubles than 
other machines. 

BUY OR HIRE 
A RED RIVER SPECIAL 
And Save the Farmer's 
Thresh Bill 

What advantage is this to the 
Thresherman ? 

It is the most popular ,machine 
among farmers, and will” get the 
best jobs and the longest run. It 
threshes when other kinds will not. 
It threshes faster and threshes more 
and saves more. 


Buy a Red River Special and 


CET THE BIG RUN 


Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 
NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In continuous business since 1848 ) 
Builders of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam Traction En- 
gines and Oil-Gas Tractors 


a) BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








aS 
i Special Horse Feed % 


S 
The finest feed for horses and’ 
mules that ever went into a feed 
bin. A scientific mixture of 
bright Alfalfa Meal, Ground Oats, 
Ground Corn and Louisiana Mo- 
lasses. 

Makes them stand up under 
hard work and keeps them fat 


3 all summer. 
» 


Cheaper and Better 





Than Oats 


Sell your high priced oats and feed Dan 4 








Patch Feed. You get more feed for a 
dollar—the horses like it better—and it is 
much better for them. 
Nothing can equal this feed for horses 
= down by hard work, or for old thin 
orses. 


Try One Ton 


fe Ask your dealer for Dan Patch Special 

h. orso Feed. It has no substitute. The 

“Ss tirst ton will prove its superiority 

q Bb to oats. And you save many dol- 

eS, larsevery month. 10 to 15 lbs. 
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ss 2 Book on Raisin 
Wny8 Op “S% Livestock, an 
22> o OE lowest prices 
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per day will fatten up the 
hardest keeper. Try One 

Ton. Mail the coupon or 

“Gs @ postcard for Free 
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When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








FEEDING VALUE OF DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF HAYS 


—_——— 


Results of a Mule Feeding Experi- 
ment at the Mississippi Station to 
Test the Relative Value of Hays 
for Work Stock 


T SEEMS that there is being 
| Ee an unauthorized discrimin- 

ation between some of our stand- 
ard hays by the National Hay Asso- 
ciation as well as by others. This 
may be due to a lack of informa- 
tion in reference to the relative 
feeding value of the several . hays. 
Johnson grass, Bermuda and Lespe- 
deza hays have never been included 
in the grades established by the Nat- 
ional Hay Association, and yet the 
principal hay markets of the South 
buy and sell hay under the rules of 
this Association. This is unfair and 
should be corrected. Johnson grass, 
Bermuda and lespedeza hays should 
be included in the grades established 
by the National Hay Association. 

It has, apparently, been accepted as 
a fact, without question or investiga- 
tion, by a large per cent of the people 
of the country that timothy is the 
best of the grass hays. Chemical 
analysis is not always a safe guide 
in the purchase of feeds. The analy- 
sis shows only the amount of nutri- 
ents present, but fails to show the di- 
gestibility or palatability, two very 
important factors in economic feed- 
ing. For the purpose of obtaining 
definite data as to the relative feed- 
ing value of several common hays, 
the Mississippi experiment Station 
during the past winter conducted a 
feeding experiment with mules, using 
Johnson grass, timothy, Bermuda, 
lespedeza and alfalfa hays. 

The experiment began February 10 
and continued for 89 days. For this 
experiment two and three-year-old 
mules were used. The different lots 
were fed under shelter and allowed 
the freedom of a lot in which there 
was fresh water at all times. The 
hays used were all home-grown ex- 
cept the timothy. 

The timothy hay was choice and 
free from other grasses. The John- 
son grass was choice and free from 
other grasses. The Bermuda was 
bright and well cured, but contained 
about 10 per cent of foreign grasses. 
The lespedeza was well cured and 
bright, but contained from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent of foreign grasses. 
The alfalfa was choice and free from 
foreign matter. 


The Experiment 


HE following table gives the an- 
alysis of the hays used in this 
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Johnson Grass-_- | 5.29 | 5.76 | 2.33 | 8.00]43.42/35.00 
Bermuda ---..-.... 4.50 | 6.61 | 2.82 | 7.88)47.95/30.24 
| 4.46 14.68 |3.42 | 8.06/48.87/30.34 
Lespedeza ...----. 4.74 | 4.99 | 3.20 |11.69]49.88/25.62 
EE xe0tin pans 4.26 16 30 | 4.02 |20 81136.28/28.33 























In figuring up the results of the 
experiment the hays were given the 
market price at which they were sell- 


ing when the experiment began. 
These prices were as follows: 

JOMHSOR STASH HAY 2666 ccccvese $11.00 per ton 
TWAMIOCNY BAY ooo sts ccce veces 20.00 per ton 
BSOPSUGG HAY occ ce disc a sicecees 11.00 per ton 
PiOROSOOEG TROY hos ake éosccsecse 15.00 per ton 
AUERITR TAY 6 ceive ce ccc tenccece 15.00 per ton 


In the test 22 mules were used. 
Lots 1 and 2 contained five mules 
each and the other three lots con- 
tained four mules each. Each lot 
received the same grain feed and all 
lots received the same amount of hay 
per animal. The mules remained in 
splendid condition throughout th2 
experiment. 


Lot 1—Contained Five Mules 


Pounds Eaten Cost Total 
in 89 Days Per Ton Cost 





Johnson grass hay... 5,040 $11.00 27.72 
OBUS. 6.oeccenoveceses 890 .70 bu, 19.47 


Corn and cob meal... 1,780 21.43 19.07 
Cottonseed meal .... 445 25.00 5.56 
Total cost Of féed ..cceccceccevcs $71.82 


Gain per lot, 200 pounds. 

Average gain per mule, 40 pounds, . 

25.2 pounds of hay required to produce 1 
pound of gain. 

Cost per pound of gain, 36 cents, 


Lot 2—Contained Five Mules 


Pounds Eaten Cost Total 

in 89 Days Per Ton Cost 
Timothy HAY: io... 5,040 $20.00 $50.40 
asin MCC ere 890 -70 bu. 19.47 
Corn and cob meal... 1,780 21.43 19.07 
Cottonseed meal .... 445 25.00 5.56 
TO6tal cost. GF LOC cs cccvevess ecee $94.50 


sain per lot, 198 pounds. 

Average gain per mule, 39.6 pounds. 

25.45 pounds of hay required to produce 1 
pound of gain. 


Cost per pound of gain, 48 cents, 


Lot 3—Contained Four Mules 


Pounds Eaten Cost Total 
in 89 Days Per Ton Cost 
Bermuda hay ....... 4,032 $11.00 $22.18 
MOVED kice Ke 414.8 9 ae Udo Oe 712 .70 bu. 15.58 
Corn and cob meal... 1,424 21.43 
Cottonseed meal ..... 356 25.00 


Total cost of feed 
Gain per lot, 156 pounds. 
Average gain per mule, 38.7 pounds, 
26 pounds of hay required to produce 1 
pound of gain. 
Cost per pound of gain, 37 cents. 


Lot 4—Contained Four Mules 


Pounds Eaten Cost Total 
in 89 Days Per Ton Cost 





Lespedeza hay ...... 4,032 $15.00 $30.24 
WOKE aie caccsinccsss 712 -70 bu. 15.58 
Corn and cob meal... 1,424 21.43 15.25 
Cottonseed meal ..... 356 25.00 4.45 

Total cost of feed ...ccsossisecss $65.62 


Gain per lot, 240 pounds, 

Average gain per mule, 60 pounds, 

16.8 pounds of hay required to produce 1 
pound of gain. 

Cost per pound of gain, 27 cents. 


Lot 5—Contained Four mules 


Pounds Eaten Cost Total 
in 89 Days Per Ton Cost 


MIGGG BOF scccevcve 4,032 $15.00 $30.24 
GION <1 :5:.6 a-ayeher 6a 60.8 88. 712 »70 bu. 15.58 
Corn and cob meal... 1,424 21.43 15.25 
Cottonseed meal ..... 356 25.00 4.45 


Total Cost of feed 

Gain per lot, 307 pounds, 

Average gain per mule, 76.5 pounds, 

13.13 pounds of hay required to produce 1 
pound of gain. 

Cost per pound of gain, 21 cents, 

As shown by the results of the 
several tests, where each hay was 
figured at market price alfalfa stands 
first, lespedeza second, Johnson grass 
third, timothy fourth, and Bermuda 
hith. 

Now suppose we figure all the hay 
at the same price, of $15 per ton, 
then the cost per pound of gain in 
each lot will be as follows: 


Lot 1—Johnson grass hay, cost per 





DOUMM OF MOM 6.60.0.5<.b.ciesecawcos 40.9¢ 
Lot 2—Timothy hay, cost per pound of 

RUN a) iia oracle atin hyo) Worn a's 6 28 bra erate 41.3c 
Lot 3—Bermuda hay, cost per pound 

OE ON ei sea tics ou Road on Oo eee 42.2¢ 
Lot 4—Lespedeza hay, cost per pound 

WOE BOGE 5 65.95 55.56 0's So els be wens Oe 27.3¢ 


Lot 5—Alfalfa hay, cost per pound of 
gain ... 


E. R. LLOYD, Director. 
Agricultural College, Miss. 





Keeping Cream Cool in Marketing It 


OW that warm weather is ap- 

proaching, every possible means 
must be taken to get cream on the 
market in good condition. The warm 
days that have already passed have 
had a marked effect in lowering the 
quality of cream now being made 
into butter. 

Attention must first be paid to 
cooling the cream just as soon as 
separated. However, the greatest ex- 
posure to heat usually comes when 
the-cream is hauled to market, and 
the cans are left uncovered, and ex- 
posed to the hot sun and dust. 

It has been found by experiment 
that the temperature may be kept 
more than twenty degrees lower 
when dampened blankets are thrown 
over the can than when the cans are 
left uncovered. In addition, the dirt 
and dust are kept away from the cans 
and cream. 

It is not only to the advantage of 
the producer to help in keeping up 
the quality of the cream so that good 
prices may continue, but low grade 
cream cannot be allowed to come 
upon the market in the future-—R. 
McCann, Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege. 





The men who lead are the men who read, 
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Costs Less 


than any oth. 
er type o 
permanent 
silo. Can be 
erected per- 
fectly by in- 
experience 
. help. 

Tiles are curved to form a_perfect circle. 
Grooves in tiles hold tie wires all around, cover+ 


ed with concrete mortar—forming a solid, wind- 
proof, fire-proof, crack-proof, acid-proof wall. 


Hollow spaces in tiles keep silage in best feeding 
condition. 


A Silo Would Pay You 


if you have 10 or more head of stock. With @ 
silo you can feed twice as many head of stock, 
without raising any more corn; for half the feed 
value of corn is in the stalks—siloing it saves 
the whole crop; ears, stalks and all. 


Get the facts! Let us tell you about all silos 
and about the safe and sure construction advan- 
tages of North Birmingham Hollow Tile Silos. 


North Birmingham Fire Brick & Proofing Ce., 
Dept. 10, North Birmingham, Ala. 








or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving to 
you. Goods water and mildew-proof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction assured. 
Write for price-list, catalogues, etc. Address: 
ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 


Box PF Atianta, Ca. 




















SCREEN 


Your doors and windows, Our low 
prices make it a duty to screen the 
hou-e thissummer. Keep the flies and 
mosquitos out. We sella good screen 
door at 68c, 986 buys a dandy. All regu- 
lar size doors in stock. a 
extension window screen 18c up. Metal 
frame, 28c up. Knock-down frames, 21c 
up. Yard wide screen wire cloth, 13c |; 
yard. Screen door hardware, 10c. set. } 





Write for catalog. 
THE SPOTLESS CoO., 
275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va, 








FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 


Decatur, Ind, 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 
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SUDAN GRASS 
Seed grown under methods prescribed by Texas Ex- 
periment Association. Guaranteed strictly pure. For 
30 days 15¢ per poundin 10 pound lots. 10 per cent off 
on 100 pound orders, Send cash with order. 


J. B. Short, Decatur, Texas. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
pullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
tity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 
guarantee safe delivery. Prices reasonable. Informae 
tion and circulars on request. 


Promptness and satisfaction our specialties. 
Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 


SQUAB RAISING Squabs from our Car- 

neau Pigeons weigh 

one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 

prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 
strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 

RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensbere, 
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LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION OR- 
GANIZED IN RUSSELL COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA 


These Virginia Farmers Expect By 
CoGdperation to Add Greatly to the 
Profits From Their Livestock 


ECENTLY a livestock association 
R has been organized in Russell 

County, Va., and has aroused in- 
terest and attracted attention all over 
the state. In fact, the movement has 
met with such favor that many of the 
leading cattle men and farm demon- 
strators in other counties are plan- 
ning to bring about a similar organi- 
zation. The association in Russell 
County was organized by the farm 
demonstrator of the county, who 
took up the work there on January 1, 
of this year. 

Russell is strictly a grazing county, 
one of the best in the state, yet the 
livestock there have been of a sur- 
prisingly inferior type and quality. 
The chief income of the Russell farm- 
er is from cattle, 5,000 or 6,000 fat 
steers being shipped from the county 
annually. 

Many of the older farmers of Rus- 
sell say that the conditions were 
much better 25 years ago; that the 
cattle were-then superior to those to 
be had at the present time. This is 
mainly due to the fact that several 
years ago the landowners held larger 
areas and with their tenants had a 
good many cows. Consequently each 
man kept a good bull on his own 
farm. These first-class bulls main- 
tained a high type of cattle. 

At the present time, however, a dif- 
ferent state of affairs exists. Farms 
are smaller and the man who keeps a 
bull must depend upon the income de- 
rived from service to cows belonging 
to his neighbors to maintain the ani- 
mal. This system has proved any- 
thing but effective because of the 
fact that the custom has grown up 
not to pay for the services of a bull. 
The farmers have not been keeping 
good bulls, for the simple reason that 
it is unprofitable to do so; they have 
been running a charity organization. 
Numbers of men, who have kept bulls 
have not realized a dollar on the ani- 
mal, although $50 or $60 was often 
due. The number and quality of bulls 
has, therefore, gradually decreased. 
Before the Russell County Livestock 
Association was organized there were 
80 or 90 bulls in the county, and of 
that number only eight were pure- 
breds, the rest being scrubs or near 
scrubs. The object of the association 
is to place a pure-bred Shorthorn bull 
within reach of every farmer in Rus- 
sell County. 





No Money in Scrubs 


HERE is no question that the 

movement will add thousands of 
dollars to the income of the county 
each year. 

The cost of producing a good steer 
is no greater, if as great, as that of 
producing a scrub. A conservative 
estimate of the difference in value 
would be $50 on the head. When 5,000 
cattle are turned out each year the 
difference is enormous. Not only will 
the bulls placed in the county by the 
Association bring about this great 
saving, but the keeping of a bull will 
become profitable. A farmer owning 
a bull individually can hardly force 
payment in advance for the services; 
it brings about unpleasantness with 
his friends and neighbors. However, 
if he were keeping a bull for the As- 
sociation and had orders to collect in 
advance it would be an easy matter 
to do so. The Association requires 
payment strictly in advance, and 
holds the farmer keeping the bull 
personally responsible for all fees. 

The Association is a stock concern 
and is incorporated under the laws of 
the state. Each farmer who is a 
member of the association takes one 
or more shares of stock at $50 per 
share. In this way about $6,000 has 


been raised for the purchase of bulls. 
The Association is being enlarged all 
the ‘time and will in all probability 
have some $10,000 stock, which wil! be 


sufficient to place a pure-bred bull in 
every community. 

The animals are being purchased by 
a committee of stockmen and placed 
with reliable farmers on such terms 
that the farmer keeping the bull gets 
three-fourths of the income from 
him, together with the breeding of his 
own cows free of charge. The Asso- 
ciation gets the other fourth, which 
will pay expenses and interest on the 
money invested at the rate of 8 or 10 
per cent. Every two or three years 


the bulls are to be exchanged from | 


farmto farm to avoid inbreeding. 
When an individual owns a bull, he 
must sell at that time or inbreed. Af- 
ter five or six years the animals can 
be sold at cost and others purchased 
to take their places. The Association 
expects to standardize the breed in 
the county and work up a reputation 
for that one breed—the Shorthorn. 
The officers of the Association are 
as follows: President, E. S. Finney, 
Lebanon; Secretary-Treasurer, J. A. 
Pruner, Lebanon; Buying Committee, 
J... 1s. Suith, Blackiord, and HH. bi 
Fletcher, Elk Garden. The above offi- 
cers, together with the County De- 
monstrator, serve as an Executive 
Committee, which manages the affairs 


of the Association. 
W. G. WYSOR. 
Lebanon, Va. 


MARKET ONLY FIRST-CLASS 
STUFF 


(Prize Letter) 


O SELL produce and hold good 

customers it is always best to put 
the best stuff on the market. I live 
near a good public road six miles 
from Laurens, South Carolina, a city 
of about 10,000 inhabitants and a 
hustling little town. There are sev- 
eral railroads running through Lau- 
rens, and these have a good many 
employees. I know most of them, 
and many of the other citizens. When 
I am in town I make it a point to 
go where vegetables, fruits and other 
articles of this kind are sold, and ask 
what is being paid for such stuff. If 
the price is good I will ask if he 
would like to try some of mine at the 
same price, as good as that if not 
better. The answer is mostly “Yes, 
but your stuff must be good.” That 
suits me, as I never sell any other 
kind. 

When I get ready to sell such stuff, 
as eggs, tomatoes, potatoes, apples 
and peaches,I put them in three 
classes, large, medium, and small. I 
put the white eggs in one class and 
the brown shelled eggs in another. By 
so doing it makes the stuff more un- 
iform in shape, color and size. This 
kind of stuff is more easy to sell and 
I can get more for it. 

I am preparing to have a good gar- 








den this summer and plenty of vege- | 


tables to put on the market and 
plenty to eat also. I plant the best 
seed, for I believe in starting with 
good stuff and then producing and 
putting good, first-class stuff on the 
market. By so doing there will al- 
ways be a demand for such goods. 

AL EL B: 

Barksdale, S. C. 





It’s tough to be a boy of three, 
Cause “don’ts’” is all you hear, 

It ’s all that’s ever said to me 
When older folks are near, 

My pa and ma and sister May, 
My aunts and uncles, too— 

I guess have never learned to say 


—Edgar A. Guest. 
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PURE-BRED 


LIVESTOCK 

















saddle Horses. 


It contains photos and prices. 
Adirondack Farms, 


150 Stallions and Mares 


Imported and Homebred 
Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks, Clydesdales and Kentucky 


7% Head imported as weanlings, yearlings and two-year-olds, 
thoroughly acclimated and properly developed. Young register- 
ed draft stallions, fit for service from $300 up. 


Every farmer should read press comments in bulletin No. 12. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 





White Marsh, Va. 











. 


Strathmore Herds-Registered 








Big Type Poland-Chinas; Duroc-Jerseys; Berkshires 


250 head, all ages, from which to select. The best from the best blood-lines. 
price, and the guarantee will please you. Visit our herds orwrite your wan 


Only good individuals are shipped. 
q Strathmore Orchard Co., Inc. Mount Jackson, Virginia. 


cg stock, the 











BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier ge a $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1, 
Keystone Baron Subs, the Grand acer el at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at poesia ag prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


TAMWORTHS 








——TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
ib. Champion sows, = by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 
Champion boars. registered prize-winning 
a aan omg = the South, oo 218 premiums, 
ns, Grand champions and 5 troph 
cups at eight shows in 1913. =o 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals otaret for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T.E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 























ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
a. Berryton Duke, Columbia 
Jewell and Trueworth strains. 

Pigs $25 trio, service boars from §20. Breeding and 
individuality cannot be beat. Cholera immune. 

Give us a trial. 


ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. 














Select bunch of fine Pigs, two to 
ae cree old. ORDER TODAY. 


NDY HEIGHTS 
BERKSHIRE FARM, 


Sycamore, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
PIGS ONLY—Red aristocrats; everything registered; 
everything guaranteed; booking orders now. Ask 
about yours, [tis our business and pleasure to answer 


letters. 
VW. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


BEAUTIFUL DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
We have large numbers of elegant pigs ten 
weeks to three months old at very low prices. 


Also a few nice bred gilts left. 
SHEFFIELD BROS., Box 19, Oakland, Tenn 


400 Ib. Duroc-Jersey Boar ey epege 7 Seen? pon) 
ry e, go 

breeder, $30 delivered. Must sell to avila inbreeding. 

Good pigs, all ages, eligible to registry, $10 and up, ex- 

press prepaid. 

Ridge Crest Farm, 


O. I. C. SWINE 


ODP PP PBL LL BLO LO LL ewwmannNrYer~—-~vnvaenr 
9 A choice lot of pigs at from 

QO. 5 8 to 10 weeks old at $12.00 
© each. $24.00 per pair mated 

no akin, wr free. All from fine heavy- 
weight sows and sired by extra heavy-weight 
prize-winning boars. Won nearly one-half in 
value of prizes of all exhibitors of hogs combin- 
ed at County Fair 1914. All stock is shipped ex- 
actly as represented. Let me have your order 


early. 
R. Q. OWEN, R. F. D. 2, Bedford, Va. 


PURE-BRED PIGS of the highest 
quality from stock weighing up to 
1110 lbs. $12 each, $24 per pair, no 
akin, at ten weeks old. Bred gilts. 
Write for description. 


R2, Bedford City, Ve. 





























W. I. OWEN, 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer, 








Timber Ridge, Va. | 





JERSEYS 
OAKWOOD FARM 


Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 








HEREFORDS 


enn 
Hereferd and Holstein Bulls and Females of best qua- 
lity for sale. Largest registered herd in the South’ 

Write us your wants. 
Giltner Brothers, Eminence, Kentucky. 


SHORTHORNS | 
SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. ( 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn, 
HORSES AND JACKS 


Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle. 
bed for prices describing your 
wants. 


The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. 


Mammouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colts, and Registered 
Hereford Cattle. Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 
5 yearsold. Registered trotting bred colts by fashion- 
able bred sires. 15 registered Hereford Bulls from 6to 


12 months old. 
@. SAUNDERS 
Fairland Steck Farm, 

















Lexington, Ky. 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

















A solitary ‘do.’ 











Fifth Annual Auction Sale of Jerseys } 


TUESDAY, JUN 15th, 1915, 


Nashville, “Tennessee, 


80 head of the best Tennessee and imported bred registered Jersey cows, heifers and bulls, 
sired by Noble of Oakland, Golden Jolly’s Noble, Vesta’s Knight, the best Son of Gamboges 
Knight, and other nowe sires. 

Consignments by J 
Felix Allen, J. F. Tucker and others. 





. L. Cooper, Geo. Bradford, W. L. Gore, B. G. Nelson, May Overton, 
For catalogue and other information, write to, 


Southern Breeders Sales Company; 
ats! EARLY, Secretary, 











Nashville, biel 
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THERN FARM GAZETTE! 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads It or not.”’ 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Ineorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, ‘ . . 

TAIT BUTLER, m , 

B.L. MOSS, . 5 ° ° 

W. F. MASSEY, ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 

JOHN S. PEARSON, é Ps é ‘ Secretary-Treasurer 

J.A.MARTIN, . . . . .  . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 
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Vice-President and Editor 
Managing Editor 
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GREAT meeting of the Canning Club agents is 

that planned for the State Normal College at 
Greensboro, May 31 to June 5. Mrs. McKimmon and 
her co-workers have prepared a remarkable pro- 
gram, covering every feature of the work of can; 
ning vegetables and fruits and marketing them 
after canning. We regret that a copy of the com- 
plete program reaches us just too late to appear 
in this issue. 





VERY summer thousands of Southern farmers 

die from typhoid fever, and thousands of oth- 
ers who recover yet suffer greatly themselves and 
cause others to suffer as a result of having the 
disease. Even the economic loss, the loss in doc- 
tors’ bills, absence from work, etc., makes a stag- 
gering total. And yet as a result of the success 
of the typhoid vaccination we may now say that 
typhoid fever is an unnecessary disease. At first 
the cost of a typhoid vaccination was consider- 
able but it is now very small. We earnestly urge 
every Progressive Farmer reader to take the 
treatment. Ask your doctor about it. 





NE thing we forgot to mention on page 1 was 

that the consolidated school in every case of 
course should have a good library, and if possible 
a reading room. We should have noted in our 
write-up of the Salemburg community last week 
that a boys’ reading room was one of the gratify- 
ing features we found there, as we should also have 
noted that just as we left the Salemburg village we 
passed a beautiful spot beside a running stream 
which is to be made into a common park.as a place 
for picnics and outdoor meetings. A more intense 
love of nature, a more intense love of literature, 
and a keener appreciation of play, will indeed do 
much to enrich country life in the South. 





N CONNECTION with our article last week 

showing what a tremendous power for progress 
the farm women’s clubs have been in Sampson 
County, N. C., it is interesting to note this state- 
ment in the Sampson County School Record: 


“It is only a question of a brief time now 
until every rural community in Sampson will 
«have its club for women.” 


It’s a pity the same thing cannot be said about 
every county in the South. With a woman’s club 
and a local Union in every school district, and a 
community league in every township or consoli- 
dated school district, how the South would hum 
these next ten years! 





E MUST keep agitating the idea of organizing 

“Community Leagues” all over the South, after 
the fashion of the Sampson County organizations 
described in last week’s Progressive Farmer. As 
County Superintendent Matthews says, after 
watching them a year: 


“T believe that nothing tends more greatly 
to enhance the progress of a community than 
the organization of the Community League. 
for this is an organized effort for progress. I 
am convinced that nothing would contribute 
more substantially to the development of the 
county intellectually, socially and morally than 
the organization of a ‘Community League’ in 
every district in the county.” 





HE notabie remark of ex-Governor Hoard’s re- 

printed in a recent Progressive Farmer, “I can- 
not bear to go to my grave until I see imparted to 
my Nation the spirit that will make agriculture not 
only the support of men’s bodies but an inspiration 
to their intellects,” reminds us of President Wil- 
son’s own expression of the same thought. In a 
message of “greetings to the farmer boys to whom 
The Progressive Farmer goes,” sent our Young 
People’s Special three ago, he said: 


“T wish I knew some adequate way in which 
to express to them the interest that every 


thoughtful man must feel, who knows what a 
power they have in their opportunity to be 
thoughtful and public-spirited citizens, and to 
look abroad upon the interest of the country as 
a whole—the country which they feed and 
which they should wish to supply with brains 
and disinterested purpose, as well as with food.” 





We Need Codperation in the Ownership 
and Use of Harvesting Machinery 


S THE oat and wheat harvest time approach- 

es, we are reminded anew of our pressing 

need for better facilities for handling these 
crops. Especially is this true this season, when 
the South’s acreage of small grain is larger than 
for many years. 

A well understood principle in the operation of 
machinery of any kind, or in working horses and 
mules, for that matter, is that maximum profits 
from the operation of any implement or machine 
only come when the implement or machine in 
question is kept busy the maximum possible time. 
In other words, there are certain fixed expenses 
that go on whether the machine is employed or 
not, and when it is unemployed these expenses 
may largely be reckoned as dead loss. Nowhere is 
this truth more apparent than in the use of grain 
binders and threshers, which at best can only be 
employed during comparatively short periods. The 
average binder costs probably around $125, and will 
handle from sixty to one hundred acres of grain 
a season; a threshing outfit will cost from $400 to 
$500 up, and the daily capacity will range from 300 
bushels a day up. 

It is safe to say that in the South by far the 
larger part of our oats and wheat is grown on 
fields twenty acres or less in size, and this acre- 
age, in most instances, constitutes the entire crop 
Now this 
small grower, to handle his crop most economical- 


of small grain on the average farm. 


ly and to greatest advantage, needs improved ma- 
chinery; but his small acreage alone seldom justi- 
fies the heavy outlay. 

Here is where codperation must come to the res- 
cue, and here it will find one of the greatest fields 
for its expansion and usefulness. One farmer with 
an acreage of twelve acres of oats each year will 
hardly be justified in buying a binder; but five 
neighboring farmers, each with an acreage of 
twelve acres a year, can certainly purchase and use 
a binder to great advantage. Moreover, their com- 
bined grain acreage will be sufficient for them 
seriously to consider the codperative purchase of 
a threshing outfit. 

Think these things over and, if you have not 
can’t, by the time the 
next harvest period comes round, have something 


already done so, see if you 


of the sort definitely under way in your own 
neighborhood. 





Don’t Let a Partial Failure With the Clovers 
Discourage You 





AST fall it is safe to say that a bigger acreage 
was seeded to bur and crimson clovers than 
ever before in the South. These seedings were 

followed by a November freeze that broke records 
for severity. The remainder of the winter was 
unusually cold, frosts and freezes continuing one 
right after another until the first week in April. 
Weather Bureau that nearly all 
over the South March, 1915, was the coldest March 
in forty years, and in many sections April broke 
all records as the driest month. 

Is it any surprise that the clovers have not done 
their best under such circumstances? Under the 
same conditions the oat crop has done poorly and 
failed in many instances, and garden and truck 
crops generally are far behind what we would ex- 
pect in a normal year. 


reports show 


Nevertheless, because fall and winter crops have 
made little growth this season is no reason to con- 
demn and discard them. We have seen the cowpea 
crop a failure in dry summers, but this is a poor 
excuse for a farmer’s failure to plant peas; drouth 
and heat may cut the corn crop, but this is little 
reason for not planting corn. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Similarly, we insist that because of a season 
more unfavorable than any we may reasonably ex- 
pect again within the next ten years the bur and 
crimson clover crops have not done their best, is no 
valid reason why these great crops should be pro- 
nounced worthless for our conditions. It is the 
average that counts, and we are absolutely certain 
that on an average, where the well known and 
often repeated rules requisite for success are ad- 
hered to, bur and crimson clover are a great suc- 
cess on every well drained soil type from south- 
western Virginia to Texas. 

We will go even further, and say that, so far as 
we have been able to learn, even during the very 
unfavorable season of 1914-1915 farmers who ad- 
hered strictly to the rules necessary for success 
have been rewarded with good crops of clover. 
In fact, bad as the season has been, we believe that 
failure has been due less to unfavorable weather 
conditions than to the farmer’s failure to do his 
part. We have already repeated them many times, 
but we are going to enumerate again the essentials 
for success. 

With crimson clover, these are (1) seeding at a 
date early enough in the fall to avoid winter-kill- 
ing; (2) thorough inoculation; and (3) sowing on 
a firm, well settled bed. With bur clo- 
ver, if the seed are boiled, it is neces- 
sary to sow even earlier than crimson clover; 
but we would prefer to boil the seed for one min- 
ute and then seed at the time best for sowing 
crimson clover. When the seed are boiled inocula- 
tion is safest, and a firm seed bed is also important. 

Failure to observe these few simple rules has, 
more than bad seasons, been responsible for fail- 
ure; and where they are carefully adhered to, we 
believe we can say that nine years in ten these 
crops will be an unqualified success. 


The Week on the Farm 


weneereenrere™ 


OW that the 1915 oat crop is practically made, 
it is well that we take stock of some of the 
factors that contributed to 

failure. 


seed 
not 





its success or 
All reports indicate that winter-killing 
has been unusually heavy, and has led to consid- 
erable discouragement. In Cotton Belt we 
doubt if there has ever been any valid reason why 
winter-killing of oats should occur, and believe 
that two precautions will largely prevent this loss. 
* 


the 


In the first place, it is high time we were realiz- 
ing, especially in the northern half of the cotton 
states, that late seeding is dangerous. In a year 
like 1914, with very hard freezes before Christmas, 
the October and November-sown oats have little 
chance of surviving; while if seeded in September 
the plants are sufficiently well rooted and estab- 
lished to withstand severe freezes without loss. 

x * * 

Another practice that is bound to grow in favor 
is that of seeding in the open furrow. Experiment 
station evidence amply backs us up in the state- 
ment that, anywhere north of a line drawn through 
Dallas, Texas; Shreveport, La.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Montgomery, Ala.; and Macon, Ga., open-furrow 
seeding has resulted in larger yields and less win- 
ter-killing than any other method. 
drills that seed two or more 


Open-furrow 
rows at a time are 
now on the market and do their work very effect- 
ively. With some of these it is possible to plant 
three rows of oats in each cotton middle in Sep- 
tember, thus securing, without in the least injuring 
the 
ing 


cotton crop, earliness and open-furrow seed- 
at the same time. 


A Thought for the Week 

UT the prostration of body and mind which 

the cheapness of this liquor is spreading 

through the mass of our citizens, now calls 
the attention of the legislator on a very different 
principle. One of his important duties is as guar- 
dian of those who from causes susceptible of pre- 
cise definition, cannot take care of themselves. 
Such are infants, maniacs, gamblers, drunkards. 
The last, as much as the maniac, requires restrict- 
ive measures to save him from the fatal infatu- 
ation under which he is destroying his health, his 
morals, his family, and his usefulness to society. — 
Thomas Jefferson. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Coéperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved © 


By CLARENCE POE 

















Use the Country Church More 
O': Southern farmers are just beginning to 


codperate. Formerly they not only would not 

coodperate when living, but they would not 
even codperate when dead. All over the South one 
finds family burying grounds going to ruin and 
“looking as if they did not believe in a resurrec- 
tion,” as Dr. Knapp used to say. In view of the 
frequent changes in land ownership in the South, 
it is a mistake to have family burying grounds; and 
we believe also that the community spirit would be 
fostered by abandoning the practice and substi- 
tuting church cemeteries. Then with annual 
“clean-up days” to keep them in order, our rural 
burying-places might be made objects of beauty 
instead of examples of carelessness and neglect as 
is now the general rule. 

Another thought that cannot be too often em- 
phasized is this—that everywhere the country 
church ought to be a genuine social center for the 
community, a “meeting-house” indeed, and not 
simply a place to hear preaching once a week or 
once a month. The writer passed an old church 
the other day said to be 150 years old. “But there 
was never a marriage in it until just a few weeks 
ago,” a friend said to us as we passed. Why should 
not more country people have church weddings, 
making a marriage an occasion for celebration and 
rejoicing by all the friendly neighborhood? Any- 
thing that helps get our people out of the individ- 
ualism of the past and helps develop the commun- 
ity spirit ought to be encouraged. 


st 
Beware of the Credit System and “Big 
Schemes” 


HEN will our farmers learn that the credit 

system will sooner or later ruin any codp- 

erative business? Some time ago we prepar- 
ed some notes about a seemingly very successful 
cooperative enterprise. But before we had a chance 
to write up the notes for The Progressive Farmer 
the manager came into our office and we found he 
had begun to do a credit business. It was neces- 
sary, he said, in order to meet competition and get 
volume of trade. 

We waited a little while and the next thing we 
heard, the boasted prosperity of that enterprise 
had vanished and it had gone into utter bank- 
ruptcy. 

Another thing The Progressive Farmer has 
warned readers against in season and out of sea- 
son, is that of investing in big far-away so-called 
“cooperative” enterprises. Codperation like char- 
ity anust begin at home. In one of our large South- 
ern cities a big so-called “farmers’ codperative” 
enterprise has just gone into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. It failed for two reasons. First, it wasn’t 
really “coGperative” at all. The plan was to pay 
dividends according to the old capitalistic plan. 
That is to say, profits were to go entirely to stock- 
holders regardless of patronage. Hence as the 
report comes to us: 

“It appears that comparatively few stock- 
holders patronized the store.” 
If the patronage dividend policy had been adopted, 
so that stockholders would have received only 6 
or 8 per cent on their stock, and then dividends in 
proportion to the amount of business they fur- 
nished, the result might have been different. 

Second, this enterprise began on too showy a 
scale and with officers whose salaries were too big 
for the volume of business. All codperative enter- 
prises should begin cautiously, and an officer or 
manager should prove his faithfulness over a few 
things before he is made ruler over many things. 
Farmers are wasting time and money when they 
invest in big codperative(?) enterprises in far- 
away Cities before they have succeeded with small 
cooperative enterprises in their own neighbor- 
hoods. We believe everlastingly in codperation, 
but it should begin at home. 

of 


White Neighborhoods for Profitable 
Farming 
Mss: letters just received from members of 


Southern legislatures reporting their inten- 

tion to begin working for land segregation 
between the races indicate the sure and steady 
increase of interest in this problem. 

And in this connection we should again express 
the hope that many readers caught the spirit of 
our recent article, “Where Brain Work Begins, 
There Profit Begins.” There’s an old proverb that 
we should not attempt to beat a man at his own 
game, and it is one our Southern white farmers 
especially need to learn. They are men of greater 


intelligence than the Negro and it is up to them to 
use this intelligence as the weapon to outstrip the 
Negro—and thereby “defend” their higher living 
standards. And as we pointed out in that con- 
nection, the highest and most profitable types of 
farming, including business codperation in all lines 
of farm work—crop production, stock raising, co- 
Operation in buying and selling and in using im- 
proved machinery, etc., etc.—can develop properly 
only in homogeneous communities, communities 
where the people are of one race and blood. Other- 
wise they will not work together adequately. 
Hence it is true that even to meet the Negro’s 
economic competition, as well as protect white 
social life, it is necessary to give white neighbor- 
hoods power to limit future land sales to white 
people, with the further provision, of course, that 
efforts should be made to get good white tenants 
to replace Negro tenants as fast as possible. 


a 
Progressive Legislation in Florida 


HE next time a Southern governor wishes to 

send a message to the Legislature, he could 

. hardly do better than to get a copy of Gov- 
ernor Park Trammell’s message to the Legislature 
of Florida now in session, and follow the path 
blazed out by the Florida Chief Executive. Here 
are some of his main recommendations: 


1. Economy in government. Heretofore the 
Legislature has employed two or three times as 
many clerks, laborers, etc., as were necessary, the 
principal labor performed by many of them, as 
Governor Trammell sarcastically observes, being 





PUSH THE TWENTY-FIVE 
CENT OFFER 


about our great offer to new sub- 

scribers, The Progressive Farmer ev- 
ery week from now until December 1 for 
only twenty-five cents and any man’s mon- 
ey back if he’s not satisfied. 

It will help your neighbors to read The 
Progressive Farmer and it will help your 
neighborhood to have them read it, and 
what’s more, we will pay you handsomely 
for your trouble. Once again look over the 
list of liberal premium offers in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer and go after the one 
you want most. Send on your clubs. 


D= forget to tell every neighbor 











“that of visiting the State Treasury to draw their 
unearned and unmerited salary.” 

2. Banks should be required to pay interest on 
county funds as well as state funds. 

3. A yea and nay vote should be recorded on 
all questions decided by county commissioners. 

4. Establish a marketing bureau to aid farmers 
in marketing vegetables and staple crops. 

5. Authorize counties to give suitable aid to 
demonstration, corn club and canning club work. 

6. Punish railroads for not furnishing cars for 
transportation of farm vroducts, when sufficient 
notice has been given. 

7. Establish a State Highway Commission to 
give expert assistance in road making. 

8. Equalize school terms in town and country. 
Encourage traveling libraries and the teaching of 
both agriculture and domestic science. 

9, Put convicts on public roads, provide fire es- 
capes for jails, and give an allowance to prisoners 
when they are set free. 

10. Require banks of the state to maintain a 
guarantee fund to protect depositors. 

11. Enact a graduated inheritance tax law. 

12. Reduce the legal rate of interest from 8 to 
6 per cent and the rate permitted by contract from 
10 to 8 per cent. 

13. Safeguard the purity of elections by allow- 

gs Pp y by 
ing watchers at the polls. Prohibit the giving of 
liquor on election days and authorize funds to 
prosecute persons guilty of election frauds. 

14. Protect the public against sales of watered 
stock by requiring issues of stocks and bonds to 
be reviewed by the Railroad Commission. 

15. Require separate and distinct places for 
whites and Negroes in all public theaters, etc. 

16. To encourage home-owning, submit a consti- 
tutional amendment exempting from taxation “a 
reasonable amount of the assessed value of the 


(il) Sil 


homestead when actually used and occupied by 
the owner.” 

17. Establish an immigration bureau. 

18. Submit a constitutional amendment “grant- 
ing to the people the right by petition to initiate 
legislation and the right by petition to vote upon 
laws enacted by the Legislature, when a desire to 
do so is expressed by a substantial percentage of 
the qualified voters.” 


at 
Deacon Rockefeller and the Bedbug 


VERY now and then somebody tries to atone 
E for the vicious system represented by John D. 

Rockefeller or Andrew Carnegie by referring 
to their personal good qualities. Mr. R. F. Beas- 
ley neatly replies to them by quoting Jerry Simp- 
son on the bedbug: 


“T will admit that the bedbug in all his reli- 
gious and family relations is eminently above 
reproach. As far as I know he lives a life of 
probity, economy, industry, and represents all 
the domestic and civic virtues. He is kind to 
his children, loving to his wife, charitable to 
the poor, eminently a good citizen in every 
way. My only objection to him is on account 
of his official status—in short, the way he gets 
his living.” 

Mr. Beasley’s own further comment is also 
worth quoting: “The Deacon (Rockefeller) has ac- 
cumulated in one short life more wealth than a 
million men could accumulate in all their lives by 
labor in any useful capacity. It is foolish to say 
he did this by superior abilities. No human crea- 
ture is so superior to others. If he were he would 
be a god, and not a man. The Deacon did it be- 
cause our laws permit the monopolization of na- 
tural resources which God made and man must 
have.” The remedy therefore lies rather in re- 
forming the system than in denouncing individuals 
—and incidentally in inaugurating heavier inheri- 
tance taxes so as to get back for public use more 
of the people’s wealth, which vicious legislation 
has heretofore enabled individuals to gobble up. 

& 


How One Farm Neighborhood Is Waking Up 


HAVE just received a letter from a cousin who 
I lives in a farming neighborhood I knew very 
well twenty years ago, and with whom I keep 
up an occasional correspondence. His latest let- 
ter—simply telling me the personal and neighbor- 
hood news—is so suggestive of the new spirit 
abroad in Southern farming that I must pass it on, 
The first thing he tells about is his plan for 
joining with a young tenant farmer neighbor in 
doing farm work—the sort of fellowship and com- 
radeship we were arguing for on page l a few weeks 
ago. “He is young and needs encouragement and 
we are arranging to work together,” etc. Inci- 
dentally, my correspondent is very glad that the 
owner of this adjoining farm refused to rent toa 
Negro, and by waiting finally got a good white 
tenant as neighbor for him and his family. 

Next he mentions a new telephone line in pros 
cess of erection—an improvement that would have 
sounded marvelous to the people there even fife 
teen years ago. 

A recent election on a bond issue for improving 
roads is the next news in the letter. (It happens 
that this bond issue was defeated, but the fact 
that the people even seriously consider road ime 
provement shows progress.) 

In the next sentence my cousin says: “The mem- 
bers of our Local Union bought their fertilizers 
coéperatively. We get it a good deal cheaper than 
outsiders get theirs.” This is another evidence of 
the new spirit. 

Next he says: “I have been experimenting in 
making terraces. I had a man to come here with 
his level and show me how to run some, and then 
he lent me his instrument and I have been trying 
it myself. The work looks good to me.” 

Then comes mention of the fact that some Here- 
ford and Holstein cattle are coming into the neigh- 
borhood and some Duroc-Jersey hogs. Twenty 
years ago a pure-bred hog or cow there would 
have been a curiosity. 

And then my cousin ends his brief letter by re- 
marking that the neighbors are discussing plans 
for shipping milk to a new codperative creamery. 

Who says the South isn’t waking up? And isn’t 
it a better thing to be having a hand in waking up 
a neighborhood, helping forward all the agencies 
of progress, seeing the community grow better 
and better year by year, than it is to be some- 
body’s hired man in town? I know that in his 
struggles to get started on the farm this man was 
strongly tempted to quit and go to town. But he 
has stood by his work, and in the long run I have 
no doubt but that he will be happier and his boys 
better and stronger men because of his decision. 





Eat and drink to live; live not to eat and drink, for thus 
do the beasts.—“The Talmud.”’ 
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Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 


for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
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HOW TO KEEP WELL IN HOT 
WEATHER 


Sleep, Rest, Eat, Drink, and Bathe 
Wisely During the Hot Months and 
You Will Keep Well 

comes’ without 


OT weather 
warning, therefore, be ready 
we z 


for It has been found that 
but little thought has been given in 
the past to the depressing power of 
heat to most persons. If we paid 
more attention to the thermometer 
in the house, particularly those 
rooms in which we sleep and in 
which the baby lives, there would be 
less need of wasting money on artifi- 
cial tonics at $1 per bottle. 


I.—Ventilation 


T IS not the outdoor heat that 

usually causes the depressed con- 
dition of the body during the hot 
weather, but the heat which women 
endure in the kitchen and the close 
atmosphere in the bed rooms during 
the nights. Therefore it is very im- 
portant that there be excellent ven- 
tilation, both in the kitchen and in 
the bedrooms. The family who sleeps 
on well-screened porches usually ends 


ing a small place on the back porch. 
A siatted floor was put over the reg- 
ular floor, that a person might not 
stand in the water. Water was pump- 
ed to a barrel on a shelf about 8 feet 
high, just outside the porch. There 
was a pipe with faucet brought down, 
a rubber hose attached and an ordin- 
ary can sprinkler put on the end of 
it. The boys in the family had great 
fun sprinkling themselves each night, 
at the same time making themselves 
stronger men. 


V.—Clothes 


HE baby should be dressed for 

comfort and not for style. A lit- 
tle thin, flexible band of the finest 
wool, and a diaper made of birds’ 
eye is enough for the baby on the 
hottest day. This advice about ba- 
by’s clothing, however, must be ad- 
ministered with good sense. 

For the grown-ups the thin knitted 
cotton union suits are good. They 
are 50 cents each and half a dozen 
suits will permit a change of clothing 
every day and will last two or three 
summers. They are easily rinsed out. 
Experts say that thin cotton under- 
clothes for men, with a single cotton 
and wool top shirt, are best for men 





OHN Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquaint, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent; 
But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my jo. 





JOHN ANDERSON MY JO 





John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither; 
And monie a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither: 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo. 





Robert Burns. 








the summer in as good health as they 
begin it. 
II.—Sleep 

URING the time we sleep the 

wear and tear of the body is 
made good. Therefore get plenty of 
sleep, the kind of sleep in which you 
neither toss nor wake. There is a 
tendency on the long warm evenings 
of summer to sit up late, dozing in 
the chair, or because the evenings 
are cool and pleasant, to let the chil- 
dren play late. If there ever was a 
time in which everyone needs plenty 
of undisturbed sleep it is during the 
hot weather. Therefore, if you have 
comfortable beds in airy, well- 
screened positions, go to bed early, 
get your beauty sleep and have your 
full quota of sleep before the sun 
and the roosters cali you. Plenty of 
undisturbed slumber wards off ner- 
vous indigestion as well as_ bodily 
depression. 

Il1.—Rest 


HERE is no use in my telling you 

not to work hard in summer, be- 
cause if the work is there to be 
done it must be done. However, you 
can adjust your work. Try, if possi- 
ble, to make a period at dinner-time 
in which you can rest. With many 
children and men to feed this sounds 
impossible, but some women have ac- 
complished it and perhaps you can 
too. The husband usually takes a 
nap of half an hour, and is the better 
for it. Let one of the older children 
take care of the babies and you let 
the dishes wait for half an hour, if 
necessary. It pays. 

1V.—The Care of the Skin 


INCE one-fifth of all the poisons 

of the body are eliminated through 
perspiration, it is a wise person who 
keeps the pores open that no poisons 
may be thrown back upon the body. 
One or two good hot baths a week, 
with soap, and then a _ generous 
sponging with cool water night and 
morning will keep the pores of the 
skin free. 

It is a very simple and inexpensive 
thing to make a shower bath in any 
country home. The simplest one I 
have ever seen was made by enclos- 





working out of doors, as they guard 
against sudden changes and the wool 
permits the free escape of perspira- 
tion. Taking off all underclothes 
during the night and replacing them 
with thin loose night dresses will add 
to the night’s comfort. 
VI.—Food For the Summer 


IMIT the amount of meat and 
foods fried in fat, and pie, just as 
much as possible. Have more vege- 
tables, fruits, and salads. Try to 
have a variety, a few things only at 


each meal, as it is very important 
that the appetite be maintained. 
Rather dry bread broken in milk, 


with a little gingerbread and fruit 
dessert, make a very nice summer 
supper for the young people. If there 
is anyone who is old or not strong, 
frequent light meals are better than 
a few heavy ones. 


Vil—What to Drink 


ATER should be taken freely 

between meals. However, it 
should not be ice-cold. The free use 
of buttermilk is also very good in 
summer. Don’t forget that the baby 
gets thirsty, too, and should have 
plenty of cool, boiled water. 

If the woman would put up plenty 
of fruit juices during the summer, 
bottling the superfluous juice in can- 
ning strawberries, and every other 
fruit, there would be plenty ready 
for the next summer’s use. A little 
of this juice with water and a little 
lemon makes a delightful and health- 
ful cooling drink for the man who 
comes in from the field. The habit 
of adding a little sugar and molasses 
to the water jug that is to be taken to 
the field is very good. It is said that 
in China the laborers add a pinch of 
ground ginger to the water that is 
taken to the fields. Our grandfathers 
used oatmeal water. It goes without 
saying that the person who cools 
himself with any alcoholic beverage, 
from beer to brandy, is a very unwise 
individual indeed. 

VIII.—Constipation 

T IS particularly important that 

the body eliminate the waste in 
summer, yet because so much of the 
fluid that would stay in the bowels 
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and soften the food passes out as per- 
spiration, people are more apt to be 
constipated in summer than in win- 
ter. Above all things, do not use pills 
or any other patent medicine unless 
the doctor especially recommends 
them, and no doctor who knows what 
is in these medicines is likely to do 
this. If a few glasses of fresh water 
each morning at least half an hour 
before breakfast, and a liberal amount 
of fruits and vegetables does not 
remedy the constipation, then try 
using plenty of lettuce and mayon- 
naise or French dressing. 

For those who cannot train them- 
selves to like these life-giving foods, 
I give the following prescription 
which is advised by one of the best 
physicians in North Carolina. It is 
the taking of an oil that will not pass 
out of the intestines freely and will 
remain to soften the contents of the 
lower intestines. This is called Rus- 
sian Oil, or Liquid White Vaseline. 
It is without color, odor or taste, and 
is inexpensive. It does not give rise 
to gas or colic, as do most medicines. 
The first doses should be large uniil 
it accumulates a little and then grad- 
ually reduced. The first few doses 
should be a dessert spoonful three 
times a day. The second day there 
might be two doses and the third day 
one, and as the elimination of waste 
becomes normal one spoonful every 
other day will do. The bowels should 
have at least one movement daily. 


Summary 
RIEFLY speaking, bodily depress- 


ion during the hot months is 
avoided by: 

(a) Plenty of sound slumber in 
the fresh air. 

(b) Short periods of relaxation 


during the day. 

(c) Clean skin, with clothes that 
do not bind or confine. 

(d) Plenty of wholesome drinks, 
with light and frequent meals. 

(e) Avoidance of constipation. 





IS THE FLY ANY MORE FILTHY 
THAN THE FLY SWATTER? 


A Dead Fly May Be Disgusting, But 
He Is Not Dangerous 
FRIEND writes: “Is the fly any 
more disgustingly filthy than the 
fly swatter?” 
The answer from T. B., a most es- 
timable man, is: “Candidly, I confess 





that the ‘fly swatter’ ‘gets on my 
nerves’ more than the fly. Visibly 


the ‘fly swatter’ is more ‘disgustingly 
filthy’ than the fly. The only re- 
deeming feature of the ‘fly swatter’ 
is that it is the end of the matter, 
while the fly may continue to carry 
on his filth and disease-spreading ac- 
tivities for considerable time and 
into many places. The ‘fly swatter’ 
is nauseatingly filthy, but perhaps it 
is the lesser of two evils. But we 
cannot help wishing that some 


one 
would invent something a little less 
disgusting and repulsive than the 


‘fly swatter,’ 
well.” 

It is true that the fly swatter was 
not created for beauty. There are, 
however, instances of the end coim- 
pensating or justifying the means— 
the cleaning of a chicken, for in- 
stance—and if the swatter will lessen 
the world’s supply of typhoid-carry- 
ing flies ever so little, blessed be the 
fly swatter. 

Vhen a mad dog is in the garden 
the men go after it without any re- 
gard for the feelings of a few sympa- 


that will do the work a 





thetic souls, and yet flies carry more 
death than all the lions, tigers, 
snakes, and mad dogs in the world 


—and they are right. So should men 


and women go after flies and keep at 
them until every fly is killed. 

We women can, however, make of 
ourselves an awful and _ irritating 
nuisance when we use the swatter 
more than our heads. 

It really takes coGperation, judg- 
ment and everlasting industry to use 
the swatter effectively. 

1, The house must be. screened, 


double-screened if necessary. I have 
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recently had an instance of this in 
having a screen on the inner back 
door as well as on the screened 
porch. It is surprising how many 
flies get through the porch door but 
are killed before reaching the kitch- 
en. 

2. The screen 
strong springs. 

3. The window screens should be 
immovable, so no ignorant cook could 
throw them open “to cool herself.” 

4. A 1 to 10 solution of formalde- 
hyde in saucers on shelves, outside, 
the doors and near the manure piles, 
will prevent many reaching the 
house. One part formaldehyde and 
nine parts milk or water is correct. 
Fly traps are good also. 

5. Don’t have a vile garbage buck- 
et outside a back door or window to 
breed and attract flies. Keep it in 
the house and scald it with the dish 
water each day. If you must have it 
out of doors, bore a hole through the 
floor, set the covered bucket under 
the hole, run a tube with a funnel- 
shaped top down through a hole in 
the bucket cover, pour all stuff meant 
for the pigs down the tube. 

6. Swat the occasional fly in win- 
ter more industriously than in sum- 
aeT. 

7. Do your swatting after the 
breakfast dishes are done and while 
the family is absent, if your husband 
has screened the house well. This 
last seemingly unimportant item is a 
recipe for the conservation of his 
nerves. It takes nerves made of tin 
to cndure a fly swatter at rest or 
meal time. If, however, your hus- 
band can afford the few dollars for 
screens but is just a little careless 
about them, of course, he may enjoy 
being reminded of the presence of 
flies. 

8. While speaking on this choice 
subiect, one might say that there is 
one thing more “disgustingly filthy” 
than either fly, swat or swatter, and 
that is the habit of the soiled-aproned 
lady who stands over a table with 
feathers or shredded papers on a 
stick and waves them over the chick- 
en, shakes their dust into the butter, 
and inadvertently, flips the gravy 
from the bowl over your best and 
only frock. 


doors must have 





A Visit to the Salemburg Women’s 
Club 
T WILL be noticed by all who read 


Editor Poe’s inspiring story of 
Sampson County’s progress last week 
that he gave the women’s clubs most 
of the credit for the wonderful de- 
velopments at Salemburg and Ingold 
and elsewhere in Sampson. The fol- 
lowing article by Mrs. H. E. Lance, 
describing her visit to the Salemburg 
Woman’s Club, will therefore be 
found interesting: 

It was my great privilege to be an 
invited guest at their last club meet- 
ing, and what a revelation it was! 
There were 40 or more ladies present. 
t was Saturday and some looked tired 
and worn, others seemed to be care- 
frec; and not a few brought their 
babies. But whether care-worn, care- 
free or nursing, there was a spirit of 
cocperation, a knowledge of worth, 
and a heaven-born determination em- 
anating from each member that seem- 
ed to literally fill the whole room. 
And what did they do? We can con- 
ceive of our town women of broader 
knowledge giving lectures and con- 
ducting round table discussions, but 
we instinctively think of the farmer’s 
wife as a woman with care-worn 
face, rough hands and soiled dress, 
who is as a mere tool on the farm to 
cock, to sew, to wash, to iron. But 
not so with the women in this little 
community. There were splendid 
lectures given. Their doctor’s wife 
gave them splendid ideas about the 
care of the body, the importance of 
pure food, of fresh air, of rest, of 
cheerfulness. The health bulletin was 
very much in evidence. 

The school children within the en- 
tire district have been inoculated 
with both the typhoid and smallpox 
serum, all victims of hookworm 


treated; the water in all open wells 
tested; all houses screened, and two- 
thirds of the back porches enclosed; 
all unsanitary closets done away 
with; flowers have been planted, 
trees and hedges set out—and it 
seems that these people are really 
just beginning to live. 


Safeguarding their young men 
from intemperance was_ discussed, ' 


and every hand went up in response 
to the call for members of a local 
temperance union. 

And they boosted the girls’ em- 
broidery club, their literary club, and 
canning club, and the boys’ corn club 
—they have all of these—and put on 
foot a movement for a poultry club. 

Then the social hour! What a de- 
light it was. The domestic science 
girls in their dainty caps and aprons 
served sandwiches, pickles, coffee, 
cake, and hot chocolate. There was 
quite a buzz now and many a tired 
mother forgot her burden of weary- 
ing commonplaces. Here and there 
would sound voices almost as merry 
as a schoolgirl’s. There were no 
heads bowed together in the passing 
of petty gossips, but there was an 
uplifting, exhilarating feeling there 
and we instinctively felt that all gos- 
sips were forgotten. 

The meeting over, the women, with 
many a farewell nod and happy smile 
drove homeward; while others, living 
nearby, left in groups reminding us 
of happy school days. 

In the twilight as I drove to my 
home beyond their community limits, 
I thought of the many happy firesides 
that would be dotted here and there 
in their little community that night; 
of the mothers, not cross and irrita- 
ble, but rested and calm, of the little 
tousled heads pillowed on mother’s 
breast and crooned softly to sleep; 
of the little prayers lisped at moth- 
er’s knee; and tired little bodies 
tucked gently in bed. And there un- 
consciously in their little club they 
were laying the broad and only foun- 
dation for a model community—for 
the hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world. 































Prevent 
House Flies 








from hatching. 


for this purpose. 








Those Carriers of Typhoid and 
Other Dangerous Diseases. 


While fly swatters, sticky fly paper, 
fly traps and other devices are effective 
on the adult fly, the best safeguard 
against this pest is to prevent the fly eggs 


The United States Department of Agriculture, 
after extensive tests, recommends Powdered Borax as 
the most effective, economical and practical substance 
(See Bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture No. 118). 


The fly lays its eggs in garbage, stable manure or other refuse. 


20 Mule Team Borax 


_ Prevents Fly Eggs from Hatching 


Directions 


Apply through a fine sieve or flour sifter, 2 ounces 
of 20 Mule Team Borax (the same Borax you have 
always used in your home) to the can 
of garbage, daily. 
same way, 10 ounces of 20 Mule 
Team Borax to 8 bushels of 
fresh manure, and sprinkle 
with 2 to 3 gallons of water. 
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Apply in the 


Sold by Dealers 
Everywhere 




















If You Need a Rural Letter Route 
Get Up a Petition 

FRIEND writes: 

ed for years to get a rural mail 
delivery through our part of the 
country and seem to have been ig- 
nored, though it has been given to 
other sections in the meantime. Can 
we do anything about it?” 

Indeed, you can. Perhaps you have 
never asked for one. You, either 
alone or in consultation with others, 
decide on what you believe would be 
a good route. Then write the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster-General, Di- 
vision Rural Mail, Washington, D. C., 
for a form of petition and instruct- 
ions, and get the petition signed by 
everybody possible who would be 
served by the proposed route. An in- 
spector will be sent to go over the 
route, talk to the persons who sent in 
the petition and, after much red tape, 
you will get your rural delivery. 





Ten little flies 
All in a line; 
One got a swat! 
Then there were*******### 
Nine little flies 
Grimly sedate, 
Licking their chops— 
Swat! There were*****##s 
Eight little flies 
Raising some more— 
Swat! Swat! , Swat! Swat! 
Then there were**** 
Four little flies , 
Colored green-blue; 
Swat! (Ain’t it easy!) 
Then there were** 
Two little flies 
Dodged the civilian— 
Early next month 
There were a million! 
Buffalo News. 





A leading North Carolina attorney, one in- 
terested in farming, and who shows his ap- 
preciation by taking a large number of sub- 
scriptions for The Progressive Farmer and 
presenting them to his farmer friends 
throughout his section, said to me recently: 
“I like The Progressive Farmer and think 
that it has done more good in the State of 
North Carolina during the past two years 
than all the other papers in the state com- 
bined, in the same period.’’ So say we all. 
Farmers, merchants, lawyers, doctors, all 
follow his example and boost this power for 
good in the South. Pass The Progressive 
Farmer around,-—Alton M. Worden, Alta- 
mont Range, Tenn, 


| 
“We have hop- 


Fora 
Club of — 
Sixteen 


— 


The 

“Old Mill” 
Thirty-One 
Piece 
Dinner Set 


This is a new mintone design. All edges 
have the beautiful Royal Avenir Flow 
Blue decorations handsomely embellished 
in gold. In the center is shown the old 
mill design, the delicate b!ues of which 
blend beautifully with the edge decora- 
tions, 

The set contains six 84-inch plates, six 
cups, six saucers, six dessert plates, six 
individual butters, one 114-inch meat 
platter, 

We will be pleased to send upon request 








a descriptive circular of the set, showing 
the design in detail with acual reproduc- 
tion of coloring. 

We will send this beautiful set, post- 
age or express prepaid and safe delivery 
guaranteed as a reward for sending us 
a club of sixteen New Trial Subscriptions 
at 25 cents each, or for a club of 10 New 
Trial Subscriptions and 75 cents extra, or 
a club of six and $1.25 extra or a club of 
three and $1.65 extra. Address, 
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EIGHT-PIECE KITCHEN OUTFIT 


This set is made of extra quality steel 
with riveted ebony handles and nickle 
ferrule. 

It consists of the following: 1 Meat 
Cleaver, 1 Sanitary Meat Saw, 1 Carbo- 
rundum Sharpener, 1 Carver, 1 Butcher 
Knife, 1 Paring Knife, 1 Meat or Carv- 


ing Fork, 1 Extra Quality Patent Can 
Opener, made to fit any style or size of 
can. 

We will send this splendid Outfit, post- 
paid, as a reward for sending us a club 
of Five New 25-cent Trial Subscriptions 
or for a club of Two and 40 cents extra, 





If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. 


on ther and ask them to subscribe. 


Then call 
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¢ DUBBER 
PER 


rout LNOOFING 


Strictly first quality—not seconds nor mill ends. 
( Thesame roofing sold through jobbers, drum- 
mers and retailers under well known factory 
brand at one-third more. We sell direct, to user. 
You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 
SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet to roll, 
with Nails and Cement. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 


1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll................ _78c. 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Pounds, Roll__.. $1.08 
3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, Rell__.... $1.34 
















Shipped quick from Richmond; little freight. 
Free Samples and New Catalog quoting money- 
saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, Field and 
Shev. Every Southern Farmer needs this book. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
“The South’s Mail Order House” 

















for roofing send for our big free 
samples ‘“‘Everwear’’ Steel Roofing, ‘YY 
wholesale factory prices and special \ 
80 day bargain offer. Get better roofing \ 
for half usual price. 
METAL SHINGLES 
$2.98 PER SQUARE. FREIGHT PAID 


New process. Lower prices than ever be- 
fore. Better than wooden shingles. “‘Ever- 
wear” Metal Shingles won’t warp, curl or 
split. Fire can’t burn them. Easy to put 
on—we furnish tools free, pay freight and 
guarantee roofing. DON’T DELAY. Write 
for free roofing Book P. 

Savannah Fence & Roofing Co., 


Dept.P, Savannah, Ga. 

















LOOKS BETTER. LASTS LONGER. 


COSTS LESS PER JOB THAN THE 
OTHER KINDS. 


WHY NOT BUY IT! 





Ask your dealer or write 


The H. B. DAVIS CO., Baltimore, Md., 


for information. 


ROYAL HAY 
\ PRESSES 


ONE HORSE 
: TWO HORSE 
OR POWER 











THE ROYAL “Wy 
DOES THE WORK ““*idy 


You can make one of our presses pay 
for itself quick. Baled hay saves barn 
space — finds a ready market and gets a 
better price. We build a press that will 
suit you — our prices are right. Catalog 
describing each style and telling about ca- 
pacities, weights, etc., sent freeon request. 
CHATTANOOGAIMPLEMENT & MFG.CO, 

No. 1 Borvce STATIAN- CHATTANOOGA. TENN. 





200 YOU 


Send us your Scrap 

Tron, Metal, Rubber, 

Bags, Bagging, Burlap. 

Bones, Rags, / you have any, let the chil- 

dren hunt forit. It’s extra cash. Write for 

quotations. We mail check day shipment 
received. 

JAMES C. SMITH & COMPANY, 
1901 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 
References any Mercantile Agency. Oldest 
Dealers in South. Established 1865. 


a 





NCE DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


| BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT. Keep in your own 
ket the profit the dealer would get. ‘‘Everwear’’. 
UBLE GALVANIZED ire Fencing will save you money. 

ice as long. 

direct f.om 





nd now for Fence Book | 
factory prices. WRITE 
FEN! 
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Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





Contributing Editors: s 








J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
JUNE 

What Sort of Rural Credits System Do 
We Need and How May We Secure It? 

How May We Better Regulate Hours 
of Labor on the Farm? 

JULY 

Plans for a Neighborhood or Union 
Picnic This Summer. 

How May We Best Coéperate in Mar- 
keting This Year’s Crops? 














| AVOID WASTE BY COOPERATION 

| — 

Few Farmers Have Enough Work to 
Keep Expensive Implements Busy 
the Maximum Possible Time, and 
Hence They Should Be Owned Co- 
Speratively 





ACK of capital hinders and weak- 

ens the productive efforts of 
farmers perhaps more than any other 
class. Certainly very few farmers 
have any capital to waste. And yet 
there are big leaks and wastes on 
nearly every farm that may be pre- 
vented. 

When one farmer pays $25 for a 
stalk cutter that will render service 
for five farmers in the neighborhood 
he is wasting $20 in idle machinery, 
which is just as much an economic 
loss as if he should invest $20 in idle 
labor. When a farmer decides to 
own a $125 reaper and binder, “all by 
himself,” when that same reaper and 
binder is capable of harvesting the 
wheat and oat crop of a half dozen 
other farmers in the vicinity, it rep- 
resents an inexcusable waste of cap- 
ital. 

From the standpoint of the average 
small farmer, we might go through 
the whole catalog of expensive 
farm machinery and find that this 
tremendous waste goes right along, 
except in the few localities where the 
cooperative spirit is eliminating it. 
This waste of capital, tied up in ex- 
pensive farm machinery that stands 





idle three-fourths of the season dur- 
ing which it is capable of rendering 
service, benefits nobody except the 
manufacturers of farm machinery. 

aE oe. 


Comparatively few individual farm- 
ers are able to purchase, on their own 
account, as much labor-saving farm 
implements and machinery as needed. 
As a result we find that in nearly ev- 
ery neighborhood one farmer may 
own a manure spreader, another a 
reaper and binder, another a stump 
puller, another a shredder, and so 
on. Perhaps in the community there 
may be enough individually owned 
farm machinery to supply all the 
needs. Where such is the case, the 
application of the right kind of co- 
Operative spirit in the exchange of 
the use of this labor-saving machin- 
ery will go a long way toward a cor- 
rect economic solution. By codpera- 
tion in the ownership, or in the ex- 
change of the privilege of the use of 
expensive farm machinery deprecia- 
tion and waste may be avoided, and 
farmers may have the benefits of la- 
bor-saving machinery where it would 
otherwise be impossible, simply be- 
cause the average farmer is not able 
to invest $1,000 or more in the needed 
implements and farm machinery, even 
if it were economical for him to own 
all of them individually. 

* * * 

Again, it is practical to avoid the 
waste that we are suffering from idle 
farm machinery by selling interests 
in the reaper and binder, or the hay 
press, or other individually owned 
machinery already purchased to one 
or more of our neighbors. In this 
way we can make our investments 
render full service, and thus remedy 


lan economic mistake already made, 


and as represented in our idle ma- 











chinery that is rusting out under the 
sheds. 1. 2. G: 


THE NEED FOR COTTON WARE- 
HOUSES 
Ask the Department of Agriculture 
For New Free Bulletin and Get 
Your Local and County Unions In- 
terested 


HE cotton warehouses already in 

existence are ample in aggregate 
storage capacity, according to a re- 
cent survey made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, to 
store as much of the crop as there is 
any need for, but they are poorly dis- 
tributed. The best are not available 
to the farmer and the charges of the 
others are higher than he is disposed 
to pay. These facts complicate the 
financing of the crop, and are largely 
responsible for keeping so many cot- 
ton farmers under the blight of the 
credit system. A better system of 
warehouses would do much to help 
the situation. 

Cotton, according to the Govern- 
ment specialists, is considered the 
very best collateral, and bankers and 
business men in general are willing 
to lend money on it at lower interest 
than on real estate. An essential con- 
dition is, however, that the cotton be 
properly stored and insured. At the 
present, however, this is very rarely 
done. The farmers are accustomed 
to dispose of their crop at the earliest 
possible moment and in the nearest 
town. Much of the crop, if not all of 
it, is frequently pledged in advance, 
in order to obtain supplies for the 
farmer. Even when the price drops 
as low as it did in the fall of 1914, the 
need for immediate cash induces the 
farmer to depress the market still 
further by throwing all of his cot- 
ton upon it. If this is not done much 
of the crop is left insufficiently pro- 
tected and suffers what is known to 
the trade as “country damage.” 

On the other hand, it is pointed out 
in a new publication of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletin 216, “Cotton Warehouses,” 
that an adequate warehouse system 
would enable the farmers to store 
their cotton at prices lower than 
those charged for the same service 
now, because the insurance rates on 
cotton stored in a standard ware- 
house would be much lower than at 
the present time. Since cotton is re- 
garded as such a safe collateral, the 
merchant would be willing to extend 
time to the farmer if warehouse re- 
ceipts were deposited with him as col- 
lateral. The local bank would take 
these receipts from the merchant as 
further accommodation, and the larger 
bank, from which the local bank has 
in all probability obtained the loan, 
would also extend time. In this way 
the crop could be marketed gradually 
and prices stabilized in consequence. 

Moreover, such a system would 
tend to free the farmers, especially 
those of the tenant class, from the 
endless chain of debt. It would not, 
of course, end at once or completely 
the credit system by which the sup- 
ply merchant sometimes obtains in- 
terest of from 25 to 35 cents on a doi- 
lar’s worth of supplies. If, however, 
such cotton as was not absolutely 
necessary to settle accounts was stor- 
ed and economy in living practiced, 
many of the more determined grow- 
ers should in the course of two or 
three years be able to place them- 
selves on a cash basis. 


At the present time the best ware- 
houses have been put up by factories 
and mills for their own uses, and are 
of no service to the farmer. 

The owners of small warehouses in 
which the farmer can store his cotton 
are usually losing money on the in- 
vestment, largely because of poor 
construction and _ correspondingly 
high rates of insurance. The Govern- 
ment investigators present a number 
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of interesting statistics to show that 
in many cases it is actually more ex- 
pensive to put up and operate an in- 
ferior warehouse than one of stand- 
ard design. For example, in Georgia 
and North Carolina the insurance rate 
is reduced about 80 per cent by the 
use of sprinklers. Unquestionably, 
says the report, a great saving could 
be affected by the erection and 
proper equipment of modern ware- 
houses. Assuming the annual crop to 
be 16,000,000 bales, a sufficient number 
of such warehouses could be con- 
structed and equipped with automatic 
sprinklers for $64,000,000 or less. If 
all of this crop were to be stored for 
six months the saving in insurance 
alone would be approximately $7,000,- 
000. As a matter of fact many of the 
existing warehouses could be remod- 
eled satisfactorily. 





Mutual Fire Insurance at 24 Cents 
Per $100 Worth 
i= state insurance report for 1912 


shows the number of mutual fire 
insurance companies in Kansas to be 
20, with a total membership of 94,496, 
Risks in force amount to $164,421,368; 
resources, $1,961,768; average cost per 
$100 insuranee, 24 cents. 

The Farmers’ Alliance Insurance 
Company, of which I am secretary, 
has been doing business as a state in- 
stitution since 1890, and the state in- 
surance report for December 31, 1912, 
shows a membership of 42,000; amount 
of risks in force, $70,905,000; receipts, 
$251,232.90; losses and expenses, 198,- 
881.81; cash reserve, $311,802; average 
cost per $100 in the farm department 
per annum, 24 cents. The company 
passed through the panicky times of 
1893-’94-"95, when business went to 
smash from one end of the United 
States to the other and banks and 
railroads were hid behind court re- 
ceivership for protection. During 
these fitful, gloomy and chaotic times 
it never borrowed a dollar, but met 
its losses promptly and satisfactorily, 
demonstrating that confidence, faith 
and justice, (the principles of codper- 
ation,) succeed while the cold, metal- 
lic dollar frequently fails. 

Mutual insurance has come to stay 
forever with the farmers, and we may 
look forward to the day, not far dis- 
tant, when the great bulk of farm in- 
surance will be transferred from the 
old-line companies to the farm mu- 
tuals, where it belongs—C. F. Min- 
genbock, Secretary Farmers’ Alliance 
Insurance Company, McPherson, Kan, 


Start a “Meat Ring” 


HE “meat ring,” as an exchange 

reminds us, is a good form of 
neighborhood codperation for hot 
weather. “In communities where the 
distance to the meat market is great, 
many farmers are almost compelled 
to do without fresh meat during the 
summer months for the reason that it 
is too far to town and there are no 
farm facilities for keeping a carcass. 
The way out of the difficulty is to 
form a neighborhood meat ring 
whereby a group of farmers combine 
for the summer killing of a beef or 
other animal at stated intervals, the 
carcass being divided among the 
members of the ring. This is a case 
of the farmers being producers, mid- 
dlemen and consumers all in one.” 








There are some essentials to the 
success of a cooperative venture, and 
people are beginning to recognize 
them. There must be sufficient cash 
capital, a territory that will maintain 
the business, good management, 
“cash” must be adhered to (abso- 
lutely no credit); cutting prices must 
not be resorted to, for a “war” of 
prices is destructive to all. The sav- 
ing must be in rebates at the end of 
a year or half-year. There must be 
care not to exceed the buying power 
of the capital and get the business 
into a tight place, and a “codperative 
spirit”? must be in the community. 
Not every locality can maintain a coe 
Operative store, and good managers 
are rather scarce—Alfred Docking, 
Kansas State Grange. 
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NOTES FROM SUNNY HOME FARM 


it Pays to Plan Ahead—Harvesting 
the Oat Crop—lInoculating for Soy 
Beans Frequently Pays 





ITH any sort of work we have 

before us the necessity is upon 
us to make some sort of preparation 
for that particular job. And it is 
quite generally the 
case that the way 
we accomplish our 
task is indicative 
of the thought 
that we bring to 
bear upon the 
preparation for 
the work. Some 
sorts of farm work 
are accompanied 
with greater haz- 
ard than others; that is, unless the 
work be done in a careful manner, 
the cost may be greater for doing the 
work, and, too, loss in other ways 
may make one’s carelessness very ex- 
pensive. 

The work of harvesting hay, in my 
opinion—after some 32 years of di- 
recting such work—presents the 
greatest hazard of any of our ordi- 
nary farm crops. 

I have known men who would har- 
vest hay at a cost of around $1 per 
ton and save every particle of a large 
crop in splendid condition. while the 
same work would cost a neighbor $3 
to $5 per ton, and the fields when the 
work was finished, show tons of hay 
damaged so as to be of practically no 
value. 

Of course the judgment of the two 
men was what caused the difference, 
and the judgment of the lucky 
(?) one was displayed, long before 
time to begin, by having every tool, 
wagon or machine that was to come 
into use during the haying in first- 
class condition, and having on hand 
plenty of the most commonly needed 
repairs, to insure keeping the ma- 
chine in the best working order. 

No general on the field of battle 
ever had a more trying task than has 
the boss on a farm when a large crop 
of hay is being harvested economical- 
ly during “catchy” weather. Execu- 
tive ability of the highest order is 
needed, and this must be backed by 
good previous preparation. 

* * * 
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As usual at this season of the year, 
many are asking whether they had 
best utilize the oats crop as hay or 
harvest for the grain and straw. In 
my opinion the answer to this ques- 
tion depends very much upon condi- 
tions. When the season is such that 
the oats head low and there is a large 
amount of grain in proportion to the 
straw, it is generally advisable to cut 
the crop and thresh. Especially is 
this true if the crop is to be market- 
ed, for the grain will generally bring 
more than would the entire plant if 
harvested sooner and made into hay. 
And, too, under ordinary conditions 
I would prefer to sell grain rather 
than hay; as in that case a larger 
proportion of the organic matter the 
plant contains would be left on the 
farm. 

But leaving out of the question the 
matter of fertility, there are many 
times in our country when the entire 
oat plant harvested as hay will bring 
far more on the market than would 
the grain from the same crop, after 
deducting the cost of threshing. 

And, too, if the crop is to be fed on 
the farm, a tall, thick growth of oat 
plants cut and well cured when the 
grains are just leaving the milk stage 
will usually furnish more digestible 
feed units than would the harvested 
grain and straw. So I would say asa 
general proposition that if the oats 
head low and one is in shape to har- 
vest the crop as grain with machinery, 
or if there is to be an abundance of 
other classes of hay on the farm, bet- 
ter cut with a binder and thresh. But 
if the crop grows very tall and thick 


the chances are that for market or 
home use either the making of hay of 
the product will be advisable. 

¥ ; 

In any case a _ strenuous effort 
should be made to utilize profitably 
the entire oat plant. Good bright oat 
straw is a feed for cattle that is not 
at all appreciated anywhere in the 
United States. An abundance of good 
oat straw, corn stover, and two 
pounds per day of cottonseed meal 
will bring dry cows through the win- 
ter in the South in far better condi- 
tion than many of them were brought 
through during 1914-15. 

= 

If no trial has been made on your 
farm of the inoculation of the seeds 
of cowpeas and soy beans try inocu- 
lating an acre or two, anyway. You 
may have a surprise awaiting you. I 
have known the inoculating of the 
land or seed for soy beans to increase 
the growth of the plants 25 per cent. 
If you cannot do better get 500 pounds 
of the top soil from a field where the 
soy beans that grew in the land during 
1914 had their roots well covered with 
nodules; spread this on one acre of 
land during cloudy weather or just 
before night, and disk it in at once and 
plant the seeds. In case your state 
department of agriculture is sending 
out the cultures at 50 cents per acre, 
as our North Carolina Department is 
doing, it will, of course, be less expen- 
sive to order the material and prob- 
ably insure more certain results. Di- 
rections should, of course, be care- 
fully followed. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





VARIETIES OF COWPEAS FOR 
HAY AND FOR SEED 


el 

Bunch Varieties Are Generaily the 
Heaviest Seed Yielders, While Run- 
ning Varieties Are Best for Soil Im- 
provement 


FTEN the question arises as to 
what kind or variety of cowpeas 
is best for hay and for seed. The 
description given here may help some 
farmer to settle this question. How- 


_ever, the farmer often settles it by 


planting whatever variety he has on 
hand or whatever kind he can buy in 
the market. 


Some varieties are decidedly better 
adapted to seed production than oth- 
ers. The bunch and semi-bunch va- 
rieties usually yield more seed than 
the trailing kinds, and from these 
kinds the seed are more easily har- 
vested. If the bunch varieties like 
New Era or Groit are planted in drill 
and cultivated level, the harvesting 
may be done with a self-rake reaper 
or mower with a bunching attach- 
ment, and thereby avoid the expen- 
sive method of harvesting by hand- 
picking. The vine varieties cannot 
be harvested with machinery econom- 
ically. 

For hay production the vine or 
semi-vine varieties yield the largest 
tonnage per acre. But where there 
is much vine entanglement, the diffi- 
culty of handling the mower and in 
curing and housing the hay greatly 
increases the expense of its produc- 
tion. Semi-vine varieties, like Iron 
and Brabham, while they do not yield 
quite the tonnage of the full vine va- 
rieties, are more easily mowed and 
cured and housed. 

The New Era variety, as reported by 
several Southern experiment stations, 
has led in seed production, yielding 
from 12 to 40 bushels per acre. It is 
bushy in habit, small and _ prolific. 
Among the common varieties it is the 


earliest, ripening in about 80 days; 


from time of planting. At the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station, seed of the 
New Era variety was gathered from 
an early planting and planted as a 
second crop, which fully matured its 
seed before frost. The seeds are small 
and thickly sprinkled with tiny blue 
specks, 





The new bunch variety called Groit 
is meeting with much favor. It is a 
cross between the New Era and 
Whippoorwill, and its seeds show the 
coloration of both parents. It is larger 
and more prolific than the New Era 
and also well adapted to forage pur- 
poses. 

For both hay and seed production 
the old well known variety called 
Whippoorwill, Shinny or Speckled 
is grown more extensively than any 
other variety. Its seeds are distin- 
guished by their shape and brown 
color with buff specks. If the first 
ripe pods are picked, a second crop 
will form when the vines are healthy. 
It stands among the best varieties in 
the production of hay and seed at the 
Southern experiment stations. 

The Iron variety is comparatively 
new. In habit it is half-bushy and 
easy to mow. Its seeds are hard, an- 
gular and buff in color. Its pods 
withstand bad weather and disease 
and permit delayed harvest. It ranks 
high in hay production, but not in 
seed. The Iron variety is valuable on 
account of its immunity to nema- 
tode injury and pea wilt. 

The Brabham variety is a cross be- 
tween the Iron and Whippoorwill. 
Its seeds resemble the Whippoorwill 
and its vines, the Iron. It too like 
the Iron possesses immunity to root- 
knot and wilt and produces well on 
land infected with these diseases. 

For hay and soil improvement the 
Red Ripper stands among the best 
in tests at many experiment stations. 
It is difficult to harvest for hay be- 
cause its long vines lie close to the 
surface and interlap with each other. 
Its seeds are maroon in color and 
larger than any of the above named 
varieties. 

The Clay variety is well known. It 
has long vines and buff colored seeds. 
It requires about three months to ma- 
ture its pods. There are some other 
strains of it that require a longer 
time for maturity. 

The California Blackeye makes 
much vine and seed, is early and 
prolific, and probably is the best 
of the blackeyed variety for general 
farm purposes. It is not desirable 
for hay, but it is grown extensively 
for human use. 

E. F. CAUTHEN. 

Auburn, Ala. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SWEET 
POTATOES 


Dates of Planting—Vines Versus Slips 
—Effects of Premature Digging— 
Variety Tests 








T THIS season when the sweet 

potato patch demands attention, 
the results of experiments by H. P. 
Stuckey, published by the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station last spring should 
be of general interest. 

In experiments continued” through 
three years to determine the best 
date. for putting out slips, it was 
found that on the average the latter 
half of May was the planting season 
that resulted in the largest yield of 
potatoes of the Pumpkin Yam variety. 
It should be noted that these tests 
were made at a point almost half way 
between the extreme northern and 
southern parts of the state. In one 
year the largest yield resulted from 
planting as early as May 16, and in 
another year from setting made as 
late as June 11. Planting made after 
July 1 afforded light yields. 

The crop was much larger from 
vines than from slips when both were 
set as late as July 28. However, the 
the plants from which vines were cut 
made a much smaller yield than those 
which had never been pruned. 


The reduction in yield by digging | 
before the crop is nearly mature is | 
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shown by the following figures, ob- 
tained with plants set in April. 


Dug Dug 

Sept. 11 Nov il 
Golden Beauty, bushels per acre 65 348 
Enormous, bushels per acre.... 177 256 


Yet if the latter variety could have 
been sold in September at $1.25 per 
bushel and in November at 75 cents, 
the earlier harvesting would have 
been profitable. Not so with the first 
variety. 

In a test of 17 varieties, Triumph 
led in yield, following by Golden 
Beauty. The author names as large 
yielders of good quality, Golden 
Beauty, Myers’ Early, Nancy Hall, 
and Providence. 

When sweet potatoes were fertil- 
ized with excessive amounts of a sin- 
gle fertilizer, for example, 1,500 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre, or 
24 tons of stable manure, the weights 
of fresh vines produced was about 
twice the weight of the potatoes when 
nitrate of soda or manure was used, 
in contrast with practically equal 
weights of vine and roots when only 
acid phosphate or only sulphate of 
potash was used. Stable manure and 
nitrate of soda, each used alone, pro- 
duced potatoes of a lighter color of 
flesh and poorer flavor than did the 
other fertilizers. 

This bulletin contains a plan and 
bill of materials for a storage house 
for sweet potatoes. 


J. F. DUGGAR. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


THE week has brought no improvement in 
the general market situation. Political 
uncertainties have not cleared up, and the 
world war is only increasing in extent and 
ferocity. There is some decline in the Sa- 
vannah quotations, but not much business 
has been done at the lower basis. No weak- 
ening has been noted on the part of those 
who have held their cotton through the sea- 
son; such little as comes out appearing to 
be lots in second hands, carried more or less 
on speculation, Despite the adverse influ- 
ences, exports have kept up fairly well, and 
are now around 7,600,000 bales for the season 
so far. 5 

A favorable change in weather conditions 
resulted in improved crop accounts, and 
planting operations have been rapidly push- 
ed forward. At the present moment, how- 
ever, a return of colder and unsettled condi- 
tions threaten the western section of the 
belt. But a relatively late start does not 
necessarily mean a small yield. On the 
whole, the start this year promises to be 
earlier and more promising than last year 
was, so that farmers must not be misled 
into putting in a little extra land on that 
account. The outlook for prices next fall is 
extremely uncertain at best, and if even @ 
moderate production is added to the over- 
plus from the old crop, the uncertainty will 
tend to change to discouragement. If we 
can hold the next crop down to not over 
12,000,000 bales, the country will probably 
be safe, whatever happens. Even such @ 
production would still. no doubt leave quite 
a respectable surplus above the year’s re- 
quirements, but presumably we would be 
able to take care of that much, and on @ 
reasonable price basis. To do this, the crop 
must be reduced by about 30 per cent from 
last year, W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga, 

















Here’s a chance to put 
up that silo you've been 
thinking about and at a 
price so low you can’t af- 
ford to delay longer. It’s 
the BIGGEST and best 
silo bargain ever offered. 

This $125 Tennessce silo 











only $95 until June 15th, 
Size 10 by 20, capacity 30 
tons, feeds 10 cattle 6 mos.; 
made of long-leaf yellow 
Pine, guaranteed 75 per 
cent or better heart lum- 
ber; equipped with patent 
| ! 1 air-tight door, insulated 
. i like a refrigerator, thor- 
Z pay TES >> oughly substantial; keeps 
silage perfectly; low freight rate. 
ere’s our proposition. It’s worth money to us 
to know how many will want silos and te build 
them before the rush season, which over-taxes our 
factory capacity. So if you get your order in bee 
fore June 15th, we will save you $30 on the $125 
silo, making it $95 f. o. b, Knoxville; also a like 
saving on larger sizes. Delivery and payment can 
be made later. All we want is the order in early. 
The first thing is to get our catalogof silos. It’s 
full of good sound sense. Shows you how to save 
from $30 to $150 by ordering early. Send for it toe 
ay. A postal will do. 


KNOXVILLE LUMBER & MFG. CO. 
121 Randolph St., Knoxville, Tena, 







































































SUDAN SEED nae 


Express Prepaid. 





The Texas Seed 


J. L. MITCHELL, Manager, 





Sudan will make a profitable hay crop planted as late as July, 15 Ibs. to the acre, broadcast, 
Quicker, cheaper, better than millet. Ask for our Bulletin, “The Truth About Sudan Grass.” 


Breeding Farms, 
SHERMAN, TEXAS: 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
We will insert ads for our Progressive 


Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate o1 4 cents a word, each insef- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 

word, number or initial (including each 


word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 


ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than 
Rates for combined ‘editions made 


known on application, 














MACHINERY | 


For Sale or Exchange—30 H.P. kerosene 
engine; good as new. J. B. Batts, Elm City, 
North Carolina. 


Sacrifice—New McCormick binder; pur- 
chased last season; used little; perfect con- 
dition. Wheel hoe-garden drill, Planet Jr. 
Charlie Miller, Leo, Ga, 


| HELP WANTED 
Good 


Wanted—Good Dairyman—Married, 
place for right man. Also man to deliver 
milk, but must be good milker. East Side 
Dairy, Chester, S. C. 


Summer work for farmers, teachers, stu- 
dents and others. Sell fruit trees. Light 
work. Good pay. Write us. Smith Bros. 
Nursery Co., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 

















Thousands Jobs Open to ‘Men, 1, W omen—$75 
month. Vacations. Short hours, Steady 
work. Common education sufficient. Write 
immediately for list U. S. Government posi- 
tions now obtainable. Franklin Institute. 
Dept. W-215, Rochester, N. Y 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—wWith our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 

















College, Lynchburg, Va. 
| LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 





Registered Berkshire pigs, 


bred gilts and 
sows for sale. 


Oakland Farm, Piedmont, S. C. 
Berkshire “Pigs—Entitled to registration, 


Six dollars each, J. J. Drumwright, Virgi- 
lina, Va, 


12 Weeks Old Berkshire Sows—Descend- 
ants Premier Longfellow and King Hunter— 
$15, Ridgecrest Farm, Troutmans, nC. 

“Extra Nice, Registered Berkshire e Boar 
Pigs—Sired by first prize winning boar. 
Write, B. E. Luther, Statesville, N. C, 

Fancy Registered, Berkshires — Genuine 
zee. Up-to-date breeding. Eight weeks up 
$10 up. Jno. B. Humble, Asheboro, N. C, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 























in The Progressive Farmer, 
buyers. 


cent years we have had 


taken, 
To insure insertion always mail your 
you wish your advertisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 


Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
Write us for rates, enclosing references. 


Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 





to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on ac- 
count of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been 


In re- 


copy and order two weeks before the date 




















HEREFORDS 


Registered Hereford Cattle—Service bulls; 
bull calves; heifers, bred and open. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga, 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered Holstéin Calves—Finely bred 
heifer and bull calves for sale. Write, J. P. 
Taylor, Orange, Va 


SHORTHORNS 


For Sale—Shorthorn bulls, $100-$250 each, 
Dams selected from Kentucky and Texas 
herds, Sires first prize Champion and Grand 
Champion winners at Chicago and Ft. Worth 
shows. Morton C, Crab, Gallion, Ala, 


PONIES 


Shetland Ponies—The kind, quiet, trusty 
ones,—that would assist your child to be 
stronger in mind and body; also for ladies’ 
use—to drive. Address, Pony Farm, Spruce 
Pine N. C. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 
Registered Rambouillet Ram, extra large, 
$25. J. H. Lane, Wilson, N. C. 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va, 



































DOGS 
Pups. 





Pedigreed Collie 
Herndon, Va. 


For Sale—Bloodhound galas catia 
M., Whitman, Herndon, Va 


Fine Reg istered Collie Fons for Sale. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 


Collie Pups—Beautifully marked. 
very reasonable. 


M. K. Stroud, 





Ww. 








H. 





Price 
P. C. Henry, Conover, N. C. 


Scotch Collie Pups for Sale—Males, 





seven 





dollars; females, five dollars. J. A. Faison, 
Turkey, N. C. 

Collies — Pure-breds. Sable White, six 
weeks old. Males, $4.50; females, $4. je oa 


Darnall, Williamston, S. C. 


~ Setter Pups—E nglish and 








Irish crossed. 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS | ROCKS 

Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best | Barred Rocks Exclusively, from America’s 
strains, Correspondence and inspection in- | best blood. Stacy’s Poultry Farm, Amelia, 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson: | Virginia. 
ton, Va. 





DUCKS 


Pure White Runner Duck Eggs—Thirteen, n, 
$1; hundred, $7. Drakes, $1.50, Flagler Farm, 
Manassas, Va, 








FHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Peas Are Bound to Be Higher—Our prices 


on Whippoorwills, Clays, Reds, and Mixed 





varieties, $2.10 per bushel in good sacks; 5 
bushels and up, our station. Mail us your 
order today. Summer Bros. Co., Newberry, 
South =< Sarolina, 

POTATOES 





Precept aoe New aa er 50 per 1,000. 


























Midway Farms, Morrisville, N. 

~ Potato Plants—Eastern Yams—$1.25 per 
thousand, W. N. Whisnant, Maiden, N. C. 

Nancy Hall and other potato plants $1.50 
per thousand, , Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

Eastern Yam Potato Plants — $1.25 per 
1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. J. Deal, 
Maiden, N. , 

Potato ‘Plants—Genuine Nancy Hall our 
specialty. $1.75 1,000. Glendale Farm, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 


‘ 


“Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.75 per 1,000; 


Catawba Yam, $1.50. R. H. Yoder, Hickory, 
North Carolina, 








GUINEAS 
White African Guinea Eggs—15 for $1. 
Mrs. _Effie Pearson, Chalybeate Springs, N. C, 
PEAFOWLS 


Wanted Peafowls—State number, age, sex 
and price. Miss Marie Boatwright, Monetta, 
South Carolina, 


MISCELLANEOUS BEEBEDS 

















Sweet Potato Plants for Sale—Nancy Hall 








and Porto Ricos. Price $1.50 per 1,000. J. 
G. Millican, Louise, Fla, 

Potato Plants—Genuine “Nancy Hall’ po- 
tato plants, $2 thousand, cash. Tidewater 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

Nancy Hall, Vineless, and Catawba Yam 


Plants for Sale—$1.50 per thousand, 


Ready 
now. WwW. c. Burns, Hickory, N. C. 





Baby Chicks—8e and 10c, 
try Farm, Coulwood, Va. 


White Wyandotte and White Runner Eggs, 
$1 sitting, postpaid. Bronze Turkey eggs, 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


_ Get the Best, Prize Winning Mammoth 
White Holland Turkey Eggs—$3 dozen, Pure 
White African Guinea Eggs, 20 for $1. J. F. 
Pollard, Greenville, N, C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


Johnson Poul- 











“Hall, Triumph, 


Nancy Hal and Porto Rico 
sweet potato plants for sale—ready now. 








$1.50 per thousand. N. Price, Gainesville, 
Fla, 

Preston’s Plants—Nancy Hall and Porto 
Rico plants, $1.75, until May 20; $1.50 per 
1,000 after that. Fred M. Preston, Pine 
Castle, Fla. 

Potato Plants—Porto Rico and Triumph, 


1,000 $1.25. For prompt shipment, send post- 
office money order, Myers Seed & Plant Co., 
Tifton, Ga. 





BEANS 


Nice Hand-threshed Mammoth Soja Beans, 
$1.75 per wpushel., J. T. Gooding, Oriental, 
North Carolina. 


A Few Hundred Bushels Mammoth Yel- 
low Soja Beans for Sale. T. H. Jennette, 
Lake Landing, N. C. 








I will deliver to your station, after June 
first,.Triumph Sweet Potato plants in lots of 
two thousand or more at $1.50 per thousand, 
D. McFarren, Foley, Ala. 





Potato Vines—From Early Improved Tri- 
umph variety, ready to ship June Ist. Can 
ship an unlimited amount. $1.25 thousand, 
H. A. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 





"Yellow Soja Beans, Tar Heel Blacks and 
Early Hollybrooks @ $1.85 per bushel. E, 
P. Carter & Co., Washington, N. C. 


Mammoth Yellow and Black Soy Beans— 
Nice stock. Any quantity. Write quick for 
low prices. J. H. Parker, New Bern, | N,. ©. 

500 Bushels’ Recleaned, Even Ww eight 
Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans for sale at $1.80 
per bushel; $1.85 less than car lots, f.o.b. 
Greely Brimm, Washington, N, C. 


BERMUDA 


More Bags Bermuda Grass Roots— 
Only 50 cents, 

















Few 




















ling. Stud by Rex Peavine, Rex Monroe and 
out of Chester Dare 10 and Bourbon Chief 
dams. Jersey cattle, Duroc hogs, and Jacks, 
W. C. Rogers, Lebanon, Ky. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 








Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs of quality— 
Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. 





Zelna’s Defender heads our herd of Durocs. 
Pigs for Sale. McD. Creson, Mulberry, Tenn. 


Duroc-Jerseys—Splendidly bred; extra pro- 


lific. Every pig pedigreed. Oakwood Farm, 
Warsaw, N. C. 


June Delivery, Boar Pigs and Trios—Very 
fine, registered stock; cholera immuned. 
Colburn & Helvenston, Breeders, Lake City, 
Florida. 


Duroc Boar Pigs—Big bone, prolific kind; 
fashionably bred; popular prices. Large ex- 
perience with registered hogs. Geo. Clayton, 
Madison, Miss. 











ANCONAS 
Anconas—Sheppard’s Anconas. 
ers. Eggs, half price, 
Bolick, Conover, N,. C. 
ANDALUSIANS 
Andalusians—Fine Blue 


great beat@y and 
sitting, 





Great lay- 
$1 sitting. Leslie 











Andalusians; the 
laying breed. Eggs, $1 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C, 
BLACK SPANISH 


Black Spanish—Prize-winning Black Span- 
ish; for beauty and eggs. Eggs, $1 sitting, 
half price. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C, 


LEGHORNE. 














High Class Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—On 
terms to suit your convenience. Your credit 
is good with us. Write for free booklet. The 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga, 

MULEFOOTS 

Pure-bred Mulefoot Pigs. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

oO. I. C’s. 


oO. I. C. Pigs—From registered stock; pedi- 
gree furnished. Pairs, not akin, 10 weeks 








P. H. Wofford, 











old, $10 each; older ones $15 and $25. F. P. 
Hinnant, Ridgeway, 8S. C, 
POLAND-CHINAS 





Fine Poland-China Pigs—Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Gc. Beavers, , Apex, N. C. 








Brown Leghorn Chicks and Eggs—wWrite, 
Dewey Potts, Warsaw, N, 


Single Comb White Leghorns—( Wyckoff 
strain) New York noted winter layers, 75c 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina, 


Special Sale of Breeders— Pure Single 
Comb Brown Leghorns, with seal brown 
backs and turned combs that indicate vigor 
and the laying habit. Eggs, and stock of 
all ages. Sturtevant Bros., Brown Leghorn 
Farm, Box 60, Kushla, Ala, 


Baby Chix for Sale—30,000 Young strain 
Single Comb White Leghorn baby chix. 
Hatched from our selected breeders for May 
and June delivery, at 10c each in lots of 25 


























Order now. Elmgrove Farm, 
Beauties. Satisfaction guaranteed or money | Climax, N. CG. 
refunded. Price on application, R. L. Bur- 
gess, Capron, Va. CABBAGE 
Cabbage Plants—Fine thrifty cabbage 
TWO OB MORE BREEDS plants, $1.25 thousand; 5,000, $5, by express; 
Polled Durhams and Shorthorns. G. T. | postpaid, 25c 100; 500, 85e; 1,000, $1.50. 
Yagel, Chase City, Va. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va, 
Poland-China Boars. Two Shorthorn bull CLOVER 
calves, J. S. Officer, Sparta, Tenn. Crimson Clover—Shipment from France 
Beautiful Collie Pups—Males, $5; females, | due in May. Write for prices. Durham Seed 
$3. High grade Angora goats, 100 head; | House, Durham, N, C, 
$2.50 to $5. Square deal, J. J. Koger, M.D., 
Rogersville, Tenn, CORN 
— = " “ “PETTY 5 Improved Selected Coke’s Prolific Seed 
Pedigreed Southdown Sheep; Collie Pups; = aie e oP - 
Essex Pigs (rams and lambs), immediate Corn—$2.50. C. B. Choate, Pineville, N. C. 
shipment; pups and pigs, June shipment, Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated by 
L. G. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. Noah Biggs; successfully grown and bred by 
= = him over twenty years. This highly prolific 
Oak Hill Stock Farm—Saddle mares and “ a ps asp 
geldings, ready for use. Fillies and year- corn made one year 175 bushels to the acre, 


frequently made 125, never 70. 
North Carolina Agricultural Department’s 
1912 report states this corn made highest 
yield of all varieties tested. $3 bushel; $5 


two bushels; $1 peck, Mrs. Noah Biggs, 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 


COTTON 


Write for Description of Texas Progress 
cotton and other good seeds. Progress Seed 


less than 














Improvement Company, Carlton, Texas. 
LESPEDEZA 
Lespedeza Clover Seed—New crop, extra 


selected, heavy-weight pan seed. Purity 
98.72 per cent. Grown on my own farm, 28- 
page bulletin free. Price $2.25 per bushel. 
Chris, Reuter, New Orleans, La, 


PEANUTS 


Quote Stanley Mercantile Co., Stanley, 
C., best cash price on small peanuts. 


PEAS 


Cowpeas—$1.75 bushel. 
Gallion, Ala, 


~~ Peas—Unknown, Blue and 
poorwill, $1.85, sacked, 
Georgia, ' 


“Mixed Peas, $2; Blacks 
wills, $2.10, f.o.b. here. D. 
Connelly Springs, N.C, 
“Peas! Peas! Peas!—For Sale. All varie- 
ties. Irons and Running Speckles a special- 


ty. Write for prices. W. H. Franks, War- 
then, Ga ‘ 








N. 








Morton C. Crabb, 





Brown Whip- 
Charlie Miller, Leo, 








and W hippoor- 
W. Alexander, 








One thousand bushels of peas for sale. 
Whippoorwills, Bunch, Speckle, Iron, and 
mixed varieties. Write R. L. Stapleton, 
Weston, Ga. 





Peas for Sale—Whippoorwills, Clays and 







































































a or more. Hatching eggs, per 15, $1; per 100, | Mixed. $2 per bushel, our station, in good 
Big Type, Prolific Poland-Chinas—At re- $5. Alabama Leghorn Farms Company, 1721] bags. Sound, clean stock. Isenhower & Co., 
duced prices. | Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. | Ave. B, Ensley, Alabama. Conover, N. C, 
~ Improved Poland-China Bred Gilts and OBPINGTONS Peas for Sale—Brabham, $2.50; Iron, $2.25; 
Pigs, that please. Thomas & Chamings, Whips, Unknowns, $2.20; Mix, 2. All re- 
Round Hill, Va. PO. — hoc’ “ay, toma Midnight Poultry Farms, | cleaned; new sacks. Special price carloads. 
— oro, N. C, ow 3 ic ; 
Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs— eishides — — F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 
8 weeks, $7; 12 weeks, $10. Satisfaction WwW hite Orpington Eggs—Stock from $250 Peas—Pure-bred, heavy yielding varieties, 
guaranteed. Hill Brook Stock Farm, South | Pen direct from Kellerstrass, $1 fifteen. Mrs. ] Recleaned. Guaranteed high germination. 
Boston, Va. Fred Parker, Washington, N. C. Best peas obtainable. $3 a bushel. Write 
—— YORKSHIRES “Single Comb Buff Orpington Eggs and | for circular. Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, 
~Yorkshires—P digreed “Yorks! hi Pi $5 Cohone--03.00 ger Eisomn eee iayine hens, sn wenden 
shires—re > Shire Figs ;|85c. Hen and fifteen chicks $2.35 Miss Clay, WI > ¢ 
igs r 7 y . oo 2006 1ippoorwill and Mixed Peas—$1.90 
six weeks old, S. Ww. Hayes ad Lenoir, N. . Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C, per bushel. Mammoth Yellow soy beans, per 
GUERNSEYS bushel, $1.85, f.0.b. our shipping station. 
“Two Registered Guernsey | Bulls—18 months = Writ+ for price list on other seeds. Hickory 
old, Elle ae ee cxohanee (fan cierthorab Rhode Island Reds—Rhode Island Red | Seed Co., Hickory, » N.C. 
sé F . Reena . 9 - te 5 He dei HR! te, 
L 3 L. 3 Marsh, Marshville, N. C., Route 1, anon See <n We, * $1, Mrs, James d. Coun ~ For Sale—Five hundred bushels Mixed 
aan JERSEYS pc . “ Field or Cowpeas, suitable for planting, at 
as oats ecssticsale ae First Prize and Exhibition Red Hens at | $2.15 per bushel, f.o.b. Wilmington, while 
Six bred Jersey shelfers for sale. Groome | half price, $2.50, $5. Best eggs, half price, they last. Terms cash along with order, 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. $1.50. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C, 





Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N, C. 


| liest, 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
No more until after June lst. Price after 
this date $1.40 per thousand, any size lots, 
Cc. E. Medlin, Box 21, Greenwood, s. c. 


Famous John, Barringer’ Pride Potato 
Plants—Unequaled. Also, Nancy Hall, Jewel 
Gem, Red Nose Jersey, $1.50 1,000. Rush 
orders first on book. John Barringer, New- 
ton; N.C; 

~ Potato Plants for Sale—Nancy Hall, $1.50 
per 1,000; Yellow Eastern Yams, Red Mobe- 
lian, Ola Time Spanish, each, $1.25 per 1,000. 
Special prices to dealers. , Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, C. C. Taylor, Maiden, N. C. 


Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—Ear- 
best producer, best quality; most prof- 
itable to grow for market or home _ use, 
Price per thousand, $1.50. By mail, add 25¢ 
for first and second zone; third zone, 40c; 
fourth zone, 65c; fifth zone, $1. L. T. Rhodes, 
Bay Minette, Ala. 











Sweet Potato Plants—Southern 
Eastern, Yam, Short Vine, $1.25 
sand, ready for middle of May. 
for Nancy Hall, $1. 


Queen, or 
per thou- 
Send orders 
50 per thousand, last of 
May; Norton Yam, $1.50 per thousand, the 
middle of June. If by parcel post, add 5 
cents per hundred extra. Terms, cash, f.o.b. 
J. M. Huffman, Hickory, N. C., Route 2, 
Box 30. 





STRAWBERRIES 


“Missionary Strawberry Plants—$1.50 per 
thousand. W. I, Walker, Austell, Ga. 


SUDAN GRASS 
Pure Sudan Grass—Thirty-five cents. Test- 

















ed Agricultural Department. Cherryville 
Drug Co., Cherryville, N. C. 
Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—25c per pound 


or 20c per pound in ten-pound lots, postpaid, 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


We Sell Peas and Soja Beans, Hall & 
Moore, Greenville, N. 








Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, an@ 











Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M, 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C, 

Preston’s Tomato Plants, $1; Pepper and 
Egg plants, $2 per thousand. Catalog. Fred 
M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 

Field Peas for Sale—All varieties. Also 


Sudan grass seed. Write for prices, stating 
your wants. The Jefferson Far ms, — Albany, Ga. 


~ "Wanted —Twenty- five bushels Black Cow- 
peas; twelve Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, 
Quote lowest cash price. Box Twelve, Ship- 
man, Va. 


Pe eas, Peas for Sale—All varieties. 
cleaned beans and cane seed, 
livered price. 
burg, 8. C. 














Re- 
Ask for de- 
Hattaway & Co., Spartan- 





Nitrogen Bacteria—For clover, beans, peas, 
etc.; acre, $1.25; five acres, $5; 10 acres, $8, 
postpaid. Get our guarantee. Lockhart Lab- 
oratories, Atlanta, Ga. 








; Charleston Wake- 
all season cabbage; 
thousand, Meridian 


field, Succession, 
40 cents hundred; 
College, 
Bur 


and 

$2 

Meridian, Miss, 
Clover; also Fulghum Oats—Deliver- 
ed, at one-fifty the bushel. No bad weeds 
and grasses. Cash with order. , Write now. 
Clover crop. short, References given, Be 
Riser, Pomaria, S. C. 


Macklin’s Plants—Tomato, by express, 
$1.75 per 1,000; 500 for $1. By mail, 60c per 
100. Pepper and Egg plants, by express, $2.50 
per 1,000; 500 for $1.50. By mail 60c per 100. 
Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 


“Velvet Bean Seed—Genuine Extra Early 
Georgia or 100 Day and Chinese. 25¢ pint; 
45c quart, postpaid. Peck, $2.25; Bushel, 
$8.50. Egyptian Wheat-Corn, pound, 25c, 
postpaid. Sand- Hill l‘'arm, Augusta, Ga. 

For Sale — Cowpeas — Several hundred 
bushels pure Unknewn, Clay Mixed, Whip- 
poorwill and Whippoorwill Mixed Peas— 
Close prices on twenty-five bushels or more, 
Also have some sorghum seed, soy beans, 
millet, kaffir corn, feterita, Sudan grass, ctc, 
All new crop seeds that conform to Virginia 
pure seed laws. J. T. Walker, Memphis, 
Tenn, 
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Saturday, May 29, 1915] 








THE POULTRY YARD 








KEEPING POULTRY HEALTHY 


Some Common Chicken Troubles and 
What to Do for Them 





HAT do you do for diarrhea?” 

we are asked about as often as 

anything else, barring lice. So- 
called white diarrhea is a symptom of 
nearly every disorder from which 
chickens suffer 

Chilling, overheating, dampness, in- 
digestion, musty, mouldy food, or 
litter, crowding, lice, etc. all may 
cause a discharge which could be call- 
ed “white diarrhea. True, white diar- 
rhea, as we snderitane is caused by 
a specific germ, the infection coming 
from the parent stock through the 
eggs. Hens infected with the disease 
may not develop diarrhea, but infect 
chickens through eggs. Even then 
chicks may not develop the disease 
unless weakened by poor incubation, 
brooding, etc. This disease usually 
develops the first four or five days. 

I am glad to believe this infection 
rare among farmers’ fowls, and when 
diarrhea develops generally the cause 
is obvious. However, if suspected, you 
should consult your experiment sta- 
tion where a test can be made. They 
will direct you how to send the chick, 
or blood from old birds, to be exam- 
ined. 

Chickens hatched from over-fat or 
inactive fowls are usually weak and 
fall easy prey to any irregularity of 
feed or care. Careless operation of 
incubators will usually give imper- 
fectly developed chicks and these, too, 
pass away by the diarrhea route. It 
is poor business to neglect incubators 
or brooders. Then, many take pains 
to hatch nice broods of perfectly 
good chicks to be massacred in cold 
brooders or other inadequate devices 
for handling them. The practice of giv- 
ing great broods of incubator chicks 
to hens in open coops is to be dis- 
couraged. A reasonable number, 15 
to 25 ordinarily, should do well this 
way, but take care to put chicks in a 
good nest with the hen, where she 
has been sitting for a while. Let her 
sit long enough to feel the chicks be- 
long to her, and have the nest cozy 
so the chicks won’t get cold before 
they learn the source of heat. And 
for pity sake, get the lice off the hen 
first of all. 


Dampness, Over-crowding and Ver- 
min Cause Disease 





AMPNESS is a common cause of 

diarrhea. Brood coops should be 
rain-proof but not air-tight. Open- 
ings for ventilation should be cover- 
ed with screen wire. 

“Oh, that’s too much trouble.” Farm- 
ers are quick to scent work where 
their women folks are concerned. 
Given some cheap roofing, a grocery 
box or dry goods box, and a small 
amount of screeen wire and even a 
child can make a good coop in a few 
minutes. All brood coops should be 
provided with a floor, separate, to fit 
inside. This should be covered with 
straw and then you know two evils 
are avoided, cold and dampness. Con- 
fine hens in bad weather, also chicks 
when ground is cold and damp. Or- 
dinarily, we should prefer to locate 
coops on bare ground with grass 
range in reach. 

Over-crowding is a cause of diarr- 
hea for which the remedy is obvious. 
Prevent crowding in brooders by al- 
ways having heat enough. In warm 
weather, on the other hand, keep cool 
by having plenty of room and air. 

Lice and mites are a common cause 
of “bowel trouble” in farmers’ chicks. 
To rid hens of lice, before hatching 
time, use a mixture of equal parts 
blue ointment and vaseline. Put on 
skin, not feathers, a small quantity on 
head, under wings, on thigh, and 
around the vent. Don’t grease the 
feathers or you may injure the eggs. 
You could wait until chicks hatch and 
also grease them very lightly. This 
will give a long immunity, but keep 


eternally vigilant. Better treat all old 
fowls with the ointment before young 
and old stock get together. 

For mites, once more, clean up, burn 
all old litter, do not let droppings ac- 
cumulate. Remove all fixtures and go 
over nests, roosts, etc., the entire 
house, if infested, with pure coal oil; 
applied with a good paint brush. Rub 
in plenty for you can afford it. Be 
thor-ugh or your labor is in vain. Do 
this every week or ten days, two or 
three times. At the Wisconsin Sta- 
tion we saw them painting the inte- 
rior fixtures with carbolineum. Re- 
liable people tell me such treatment 
will render wood free from lice for a 
number of years. The first cost is 
greater than oil, but the saving in la- 
bor more than offsets this, for coal oil 
must be used frequently. 

Feed is a source of intestinal trou- 
bles and some would do better to 
trust to the hens’ industry than risk 
the judgment displayed. Clean, sweet 
grain is the best baby chick feed. The 
ready mixed commercial chick feeds 
are all right, a boon to those raising 
many chicks, but are poison if allow- 
ed to become musty or mouldy. This 
can usually be detected by smell and 
sight. To be sure, heat in oven, hot, 
but not parched. A good baby chick 
feed is equal parts fine cracked wheat 
and corn, and rolled oats. Either 
grain by itself with rolled oats is 
good. The grain could be ground on 
small hand mill or even coffee mill 
where only a few chicks are fed. It 
is surprising how little they eat at 
first. You could afford to give them 
pound cake if necessary to health. 
Fortunately it is not. We provide 
some kind of grit from the first. Good 
sand and gravel or commercial chick 
grit should be at hand. The latter is 
very cheap, 100 pounds raising over 
1,400 to size requiring coarser grit. 
We mix grit with every feed, 3 per 
cent of all grain used. 

When milk is available, sour milk 
should be given from the first. The 
bacteria help to render inactive the 
many organisms which cause diar- 
rhea. Thick milk can be fed from or- 
dinary can fountains if large hole is 
made. Under no circumstances give 
milk to small chicks in open pans. 
The next best way to fountains would 
be to wet a mash of three parts, by 
measure, of wheat bran, one of meal, 
and one of brown shorts, and feed on 
clean racks or troughs. When de- 
sired to fatten, increase the corn 
meal. 

The use of wheat bran often pre- 
vents digestive troubles and its value 
should be kept in mind. Hens’ chicks 
can eat it dry from boxes or in mash, 
as above. Incubator chicks on limit- 
ed range require more variety, but 
milk to supply animal protein and a 


liberal allowance of tender green 
stuff, along with a single grain 


ration fed in litter and dry bran in 
boxes, is a good dietary. We use a 
dry mash as above, with 10 per cent 
beef-scraps, as we have no milk. 

Good chicks can be raised on milk, 
green stuff, and grains, without the 
dry mash, but the mash is economical 
and also conducive to health. 

So, then, if your chicks are well 
born and well hatched, are dry, warm, 
have air, sunlight, proper feed, and 
are free from lice, and still have diar- 
rhea, you may believe you have some 
kind of germ infection. You are not 
then without resource, as we shall 
later show. 

MISS MARY WALKER. 

Horn Lake, Miss. 





Feeding Young Chicks 


T IS well to know that young chicks 

do not need solid food for from 48 
to 60 hours after hatching, as their 
stomachs contain sufficient food to 
supply their needs for that time. 
Simply because the little chicks peck 
around does not signify that they are 
in need of something to eat. They 
should, however, be supplied with 


plenty of fresh water. Keep the water ! 


supply pure by cleaning out the pans 
or other containers every day. Grit 
in the form ot sand, or better still, 
sharp 
shell should be kept before them. The 
oyster shell supplies bone-making 
material, and the grit aids the diges- 
tion. 

One of the best feeds for little 
chicks is dry bread or cracker crumbs 
moistened with water or sour milk. 
Rolled oats are also good, but their 
continued use is not advised. Brooder 
chicks have to be taught some things 
that those reared in the natural way 
learn from their mothers. Eating is 
one, of these. The first food given 
them should be light in color so as to 
be easily seen. Hard-boiled eggs mix- 
ed with cracker or bread crumbs are 
valuable first feeds—Ohio Agricultur- 
al Extension Service. 





April Resultsinthe Egg-laying Contest 
at the Arkansas Experiment Station 


HE egg production for the month 
of April in the egg-laying contest 
is given below, by pens and breeds: 


Pen Breed Hens Eggs 
b WHHRRGC. WYATGOttes .05. 6.600 12 177 
2 SG OPGMIBCONS 6 ois occas ees 12 143 
S WUS TSRNOKNS 6. uc chess 05s 12 153 
ee a | Se ce ee ee 12 142 | 
S White Orpingtons ..i. 6.6 scccs 12 121 
( GQONWHDIAN FUCKS: 2 ccs cece 12 152 
S EPOWM WOZROTNS 66sec cee ces 12 157 | 
OC NWVRREG: FROCK sii 8 6s cer dies 12 207 
LU SSWEPCG. FLOCKS osc 6.0 ices e toes 12 208 | 
aE WHICG OPMNRIONE 2c ssc esas 12 148 
D2 ESO PHOBOS o5c00scc cew wwe 12 92 
LS WHMICO RIGRHOTNS 6 6 6.c6 sc ess-00 cow 12 147 
BO «Wilt EROPOG: 666k ss cksee 12 111 
10. HOGG TeanG Reds 5..0.6:660 8 6a 12 110 
pl Sos Seeger ar Ba 12 139 
EM: DORE PCR TIGCKS 655 6s 68 6 68k tense 6 70 
a0, WHEE EOOGID: 6 oe ie ec esiacecs 6 74 
LS BHOGG Island ReEGs oo. cs cs 6 60 
ZU ESAPFEE NGORS: 6s ices eee oe 6 74 
Zi Golden Campines «i. .560ccec. 6 73 
22 SiG@CK BANISH . 6 c8 ice etees 6 97 
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The egg production for April sur- 
passed the record for March by over 
600 eggs. 

Carefully computed averages show 
the heavier breeds running somewhat 
ahead for the month. 

Pen 25, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
again leads in the monthly record. 
This is the third month this pen has 
held the lead. 

The highest individual record for 
the month is 26 eggs produced by a 
White-face Black Spanish hen. Seven 
other hens nearly reached that re- 
cord, 

A fact equally as notable is that 
seven hens produced no eggs during 
the month. 

MARTIN NELSON, Director. 





FREE PUBLIC HEALTH LITER- 
ATURE 


HE State Board of Health has a limited 
quantity of health literature on the sub- 
jects listed below, which will be sent out, 
free of charge, to any citizen of the state as 
long as the supply lasts. If you care for any 
of this literature, or want some sent to a 
friend, just write to the State Board of 
Health, Raleigh, N. C. A post card will bring 
it by return mail. 
No, 10—Care and Feeding of Babies. 
No. 11—The Plague of Flies and Mos- 
quitoes, - 
No, 12—Residential Sewerage Dispoal 
Plants. 
No. 13—Sanitary Privy. 
No, 14—Hookworm Disease. 
No. 15—Malaria. 
No, 18—Tuberculosis Leafict. 
No, 19—Compilation of Public Health 
Laws of North Carolina, 
No. 20—Tuberculosis Bulletin, 
No, 21—Fly Leaflet. 
No, 22—Baby Leaflet. 
No. 23—vVital Statistics Law. 
No, 25—Typhoid Fever Leaflet. 
No. 27—The Whole Time County Health 


Officer, 
No. 28—Typhoid Fever. 
No. 29—Model County Health Laws. 


No, 30—Measles Pamphlet, 

No. 31—Whooping Cough Pamphlet. 

No, 32—Diphtheria Pamphlet. 

No. 33—Scarlet Fever Pamphlet. 

No. 34—Smallpox Pamphlet 

No. 35—Some Light on Typhoid. 

No. 36—County Health Work on an Effi- 
cient basis, 

No, 37—The More Common Physical De- 
fects in Children, 

Anti-spitting Placards (11 by 9 inches), 

Anti-fly Placards (11 by 9 inches). 





The Progressive Farmer for one year, to- 
gether with our big three-sheet map, live- 
stock chart and veterinary guide for only 
$1.25. 


granite grit and fine oyster | 
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We have several thousand bushels of Clay, 
Black, Whippoorwill, New Era and Mixed 
peas; also Mammoth Yellow Soy beans. We 
have some attractive prices. Write for our 
special price list. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, 
North Carolina, 








For Sale =e ‘abbage 
Dutch. Copenhagan Market, Charlestons; 
tomatoes, beets, Bell pepper, open grown, 
cold proof, $1.25 per thousand, by express or 
mail, you pay charges. Assorted and mark- 
ed, Safe delivery guaranteed, Thos. H. 
P eters, N ort alk, Va. 


Summer Cabbage Plants, packed with 
damp moss on roots and dry moss on leaves, 
postpaid, 75c for 290; $1.40 for 500. By express 
or parcel post, charges collect, $1 for 500; 
$1.75 for 1,000. Re-rooted Tomato plants, 
postpaid, $1.25 per 100; $2 for 200. By ex- 
press, $5 for 1,000. Stocky seedbed Tomato 
plants, postpaid, 60c for 100; $1 for 200. By 
express, $2 for 1,000. Celery plants in season, 
Wakefield Plant Farms, Charlotte, N. C, 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Will Exchange for Cowpeas, Pedigree Du- 
roc-Jerseys. J. ii. Boelte, News Ferry, Va. 


Plants—Late Fiat 











Save % to % on Magazine s—Don't sub- 
scribe or renew until you get my catalog. 
Upton Wilson, Madison, N. C., 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 





New Four Hundred Dollar Piano for Sale 
or Trade, for pure-bred or scrub beef or 
dairy cattle. R., C, Armor, Carlton, Ga, 


How to Paint—And save 25 per cent and 
freight on paints. Advice and samples free. 
W. G. Story, Paint Maker, 846 Chaffee Ave., 
Augusta, Ga. 











Pedigreed Irish Setter Puppies @ $10 and 
$7.50. Soja Beans @ $2; and Bur Clover, 
$1.25 per bushel. L. E. Norfleet, Tarboro, 
North Carolina, 





~~ Stone _ ‘and Baltimore Tomato Plants—25 
cents hundred; two dollars thousand; larger 
quantity, special price. Poland-China pigs. 
R. Cc. Commander, Florence, N. 





“For “ Sale—Mixed Clay Peas, $2; Iron peas, 
$2.25. One new grist mill, $75; all f.o.b. 
Sumter, S. C. (Will exchange mill for corn.) 
J. H. Myers, Sumter, S. C., Route 4, 


Housewife: Send fifteen cents for one of 
our special introductory cases of assorted 
needles; regular retail price, thirty-five cents. 
Consumers’ Distributing Assn., 307 Light & 
Power Co. Bldg., Houston, Texas. 





Registered Essex, Durocs, Polands, and 
Berkshire—Pigs, service boars, sows in far- 
row. Jersey cattle. Sheep. Angora goats, 
Recleaned peas. Satisfaction or money back. 


J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C, 


“PRINTED STATIONERY 
Have You Named Your Farm?—Write us 
for samples of Farm Stationery. Illustra- 





| tions furnished without extra charge, Ox- 
| ford Orphanage, Dept. B, Oxford, N. C. 





Special Summer Printing Offer—Send us 
75c in any safe way and we will print you 
150 each, good ruled note heads and envel- 
opes to match and send them prepaid, Il- 
lustrations of livestock or poultry used with- 
out additional charge. Sword Printing Co., 
Culberson, N. C 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 

paper unless he shows us satisfactory references ae 
to his honesty and b r 

















Guilford County Farms’ for — A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N,. C. 


If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company, Washington, N. C. 


Wanted to Rent or Lease for five or ten 
years, my Duplin County farm (300 acres 
cleared), Raise any crop. Climate healthy. 
Pine belt. Churches, school and A, C, L. R. 
R, one mile and a half. Mrs. J. C. Potts, 
Faison, N;. ©; 


Fine Virginia Farms for Sale—195 acres, 
three miles from Chase City, on improved 
road; good buildings; rich chocolate land; 
lays almost level; especially adapted to grain, 
grass, clover, and is an excellent stock farm; 
price $8,000. 238 acres, on improved road; 
fine orchard; good buildings; and is also 
splendid grain, grass and stock farm; price 
$5,500. Write today for full particulars an@ 
descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Com- 
pany, Chase City, Va. 

The Red Clay, Dark Sandy Loam Lands of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., now on the 
market, at $10 per acre, on easy terms, and 
4 per cent interest, is your opportunity to 
engage in general farming and stock raising. 
Hogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands. Under our Rural 
Credit System, we can advance you building 
material on long-time payments. For fur- 
ther information, write, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Department C. L., P. O. Box, 
128, Bogalusa, La. 

















Great Opportunity for Tobacco Growers to 
Buy Farms at a Bargain—I have several 
nice farms at the right price to a quick 
buyer. Ideal soil for raising tobacco, stock, 
ses of all kinds, truck, and general farm- 
; ideal surroundings, mild climate and 
fertile soil, Get in on the bottom, Land is 
advancing rapidly. Labor situation easy 
here; good men can be hired for $12 to $14 
per month. All these farms are in sight or 
from one to three miles of depot, Vill be 
glad to send description of these and other 
desirable homes at your request. Write me 
today. B. W. Sebrell, Sebrell, Va. 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make a special club on @ny papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money erder—and it's all 
attended to, 

May we serve you? 


THE PEREOGRESSIVE FARMER. 
eS ES AR DATES eA ERAS aI it eI, 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER OFFICE 


COMMUNICATIONS gp et ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents: 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


three months, 25 cents. Tong- 


two years, $1.60; three 





yearly subscriptions, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50 
if sent together, all for $2. 


if sent together, can 


A club of three 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we Offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
eac of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted. to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be maiied us: 


Subject—When and How to Lay by Crops; 
Avoiding Root Cutting; Sowing Peas and 
Clover. Mail articles by June 3. 

Subject—Why We Should Not Pull Fodder 
This Year; How to Harvest the Corn 
Crop. Mail articles by June 10. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 


“Diversification Contest,” 
Progressive Farmer. 


care of The 


We also announce the following 
“Special Issue” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Education—June 26. 


For this Special we offer a cash 
prize of $5 for the best letter received 
from a farmer subscriber, $3 for the 
second best letter, $2.50 for the third 
best, and regular space rates for all 
other articles we publish. For this 
“Special” articles should be mailed at 
least two weeks before date of issue 
—preferably three weeks. 








ee 
aoe 
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For best results in canning all fruits, vegetables 


and berries for homeor market, get VirginiaCans, 
Made from heavy plate and fully guaranteed. 
Prices lower than ever. Promptshipments. The 
proper amount of solder and flux with each can 


order. 
for price list today. 


Special discount for early orders. Write 


VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 791 , Buchanan, Va. 


TRY A GROSS OF OUR WAX SEALING CANS 








FOR A CLUB OF TWO 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION—This 
splendid outfit contains one cork tipped 
pen holder, three good pencils with rub- 
ber eraser tips, one combination pen and 
pencil holder, a round polished pickel 
pen box containing twelve assorted pen 
points, a pencil sharpener, a round pencil 
and ink eraser, and a sanitary collapsible 
aluminum drinking cup, all in a beauti- 
ful hinged box. Every school child should 
have their own individual drinking cup, 
and the collapsible aluminum cup in this 
set is just what they need, 


We will send it free and postpaid as a 
reward for sending us a club of Two New 
25-ecent Trial subscriptions. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER BINDER 


The Progressive Farmer is going to 
mean more to its readers in 1915, than in 
any of the 28 years of its history. Every 
issue will be worth saving. With all your 
papers together and in a binder it will be 
so easy to turn back for something you 
have forgotten. We promise you that 
your investment in The Progressive Far- 
mer will be worth more than twice as 
much to you if you arrange to preserve 
all your copies, P 

Our binders are made with substantial 
paste-board sides—cloth covered and gold 
lettered and will hold 52 issues of our 
paper (two complete volumes), 


We will send you a Binder free and 
postpaid as a reward for sending us Three 
New 25-cent Trial Subscriptions. - 


The price of the Binder alone, postpaid, 
is 50 cents—that is what it costs; there 
is no profit in it for us. 











Wall Board that 

will give you the 

best service at 

the lowest cost 

—one that keeps the rooms 
warmer in winter and cooler in sum- 
mer—ask your dealer about i 


Certain-teed 


Wall Board 


Tests made on six high oe Wall Boards 
show that Certain-teed is the strongest 
and that it resists =n and water 
better than any other Wall Board. 
It can be used in houses, offices, factories, etc. 
Permanent and temporary booths can be 
quickly and inexpensively built with Certain. 
teed Wall Board. It can be applied by any 
careful workman who follows directions. 
Our Certain-teed roofings are known and 
have made good all over the world. 

For sale by dealers everywhere, 

at reasonable prices 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


World’s largest manufacturers of Roofing 


and Building Papers 
New sis City Boston Chicago Pittsburgh 


hiladelphia Atlanta Cleveland roit 








Kansas City Minneapolis 
London Hamburg Sydney 











Marketing Truck, Fruits and Other 
Produce 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


to deliver direct to the consumer, a 
much greater profit is possible. lf a 
member of a shipping association, it 
behooves each grower to conform to 
the rules and regulations, and to en- 
courage a straight, honest, attractive 
pack. This is especially desirable in 


| the marketing of strawberries, black- 


berries and dewberries 

Whether shipping through an asso- 
ciation or to a commission merchant, 
it is comparatively easy for a grower 
to grow and pack sucha grade of pro- 


| duce as to establish a reputation that 
| will assure 


him profits in the future. 
Secure an attractive label and stamp 
each package in order that the con- 
sumer may become familiar with your 
brand. 


I.—Harvesting and Packing Berries 


UST when to pick berries will de- 

pend upon where they are to be 
marketed. Fruit that is intended for 
distant markets must be gathered as 
soon as fully developed in respect to 
size and color. Those that are to be 
disposed of on the local market 
should be allowed to become fully 
ripe before picking. Careful pickers 
should be secured and each squad 
should be supervised by an exper- 
ienced foreman. 

Strawberries are extremely perish- 
able and are gathered with the stems 
attached. As soon as picked, remove 
to the packing shed, where the fruit 
should become cool and dry before 
packing. In packing, all inferior, ov- 
er-ripe berries should be discarded. 
Each basket should contain the very 
best specimens possible, and do not 
follow the usual custom of placing 
the poor berries in the bottom and 
topping off with the high-grade pro- 
duct. Each basket should be faced by 
placing the last layer of berries with 
the stem end down. Practically all 
small fruit is marketed in 24 and 32- 
quart crates. 


II.—Shipping Tomatoes 


OR distant markets, gather fruit 

just as soon as the blossom end 
turns yellow and slight traces of pink 
are apparent. Careful grading is nec- 
essary to put upa_ discriminating 
pack. In each pack only tomatoes of 
the same size and degree of ripening 
should be found. If disposed of on 
the local market, do not gather until 
practically ripe. 

In shipping, the best results are ob- 
tained when the stems are removed 
and the fruit is wraped in “white 
news” or any type of soft paper. 
Place all fruit with stem end down. 
The standard shipping receptacle is 
the Georgia six-basket peach carrier, 


1i].—Marketing Root Crops 


HE perishable nature of the early 

crop of Irish potatoes as grown 
in the South demands that it be mar- 
keted at once. Digging commences 
as soon as the tubers are of sufficient 
size. The grading should be done as 
the tubers are gathered. The large 
and small ones should not be mixed. 
Each should be marketed in a separ- 
ate receptacle. 

At the present time the standard 
package for this early crop is a bar- 
rel, which weighs from 150 to 165 
pounds net. These barrels are cover- 
ed with burlap to furnish the neces- 
sary ventilation. Practically the en- 
tire crop is handled through associa- 
tions. which ship in carload lots and 
sell f. o, b. or on consignment, 

Beets and radishes should be pulled 
while young. The former are tied in 
bunches of four, to six, depending 
upon the size of the individual beets. 
Radishes are much smaller and are 
tied in bunches of 12 to 15. The mar- 
ket demands that there shall be no 
fibrous roots and that each specimen 
be clean, with at least one-half of the 
top removed. For distant shipments, 
pack in barrels or one and one-half- 
bushel hamper. Thorough ventilation 
is essential. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
1V.—Marketing Cabbage 


T IS well to remember that all mar- 

kets prefer well-matured, solid 
cabbage heads. Often it will pay to 
ship before the crop has fully ma 
tured, but under such conditions wilt- 
ing will usually take place in transit. 
Some regions in the South prefer the 
slatted crate, this is especially true of 
the Florida and South Carolina 
growers. These crates will hold from 
50 to 100 heads. In the Norfolk dis- 
trict the ventilated barrel, with a 
burlap top, is the a package. 
Carload shipments are necessary to 
prevent delays in transit and to ob- 
tain cheap transportation. 





Advice to Farmers 


PRING work” is on, and every fare 

mer is anxious to get his crops in 
early. Farm work is often seriously 
handicapped because of the farm 
horse being disabled from over-work, 
colic, sore neck, blistered shoulders, 
etc. All of these things can be 
avoided. A horse idle for three 
weeks in the midst of spring work 
with sore shoulders is a loss and a 
serious inconvenience. 

The shoes should be removed as 
soon as field work begins. There is 
no earthly reason for shoes on 2 
horse with sound feet, while he its 
working in the field. A horse that is 
used for driving to town may be kept 
shod. 

Heavy feeding on “concentrates” 
must not be started abruptly with the 
spring work. Indigestion and colic 
will be sure to result from this mis- 
take. At first be careful about wa- 
tering the horse when he comes in 
warm from the field. At noon time 
or after the day’s work is done the 
horse should first be given water and 
next, hay, and lastly, the grain. Une 
til the horse becomes accustomed to 
drinking water while he is warm, this 
rule of water, hay and grain will need 
to be modified—Geo. H. Glover, Col- 
orado Agricultural College, Fort Cols 
lins, Col. 


—_—- 


The New Type of Privy 


HE sanitary world seems about 
ready to change its mind with 
reference to another thing, that is, 
the style of architecture of our priv- 
ies. The notion seems to be prevatl< 
ing that privies must be open in the 
rear and discharge their contents on 
the ground to be scattered and car- 
ried away by animals, insects, surface 
water, etc. Now, we are beginning to 
believe this is wrong and that it is 
infinitely safer to have the back part 
of our privies weather-boarded down 
tight and deposit the fecal matter 
into a pit. When this pit becomes 
full, we believe the wisest and safest 
thing to do is to take the privy off 
the hole or pit, cover the contents 
in the pit and dig a new hole near- 
by. It sounds rather simple, doesn’t 
it, as compared to our notion a few 
years ago when we thought we would 
have to have expensive concrete fixe 

tures which nobody would install. 

W. H. BOOKER. 

North Carolina Board of Health. 








We intend to keep urging “moon- 
light schools” to teach grown-up fl- 
literates to read. As the Lenoir To- 
pic says: “There are many imstances 
on record where men 40 or more 
years of age who had never even 
learned to read, have within a few 
weeks learned to read, write and do 
the simpler calculations in mathema- 
tics. If a person only learns to read, 
it is well worth the efforts, as by 
reading the individual can pursue his 
studies indefinitely and eventually be- 
come a well informed person.” 





Three things every South Carolina Farm 
should and can have: an orchard, for fresh 
and canned fruits; a vegetable garden, for 
supplying the table all the year round; a 
flower garden, for beauty. They are neces- 
sary parts of good rural life.—F. J. Crider, 





The Progressive Farmer is doing a great 
and noble work. I only wish every farmer 
in the South read it. It makes better farm- 
ers, better neighbors, better communities, 
better churches, better roads, better schools, 
-—N. B. Berger, Pikeville, N. C, 





| Saturday, May 29, 1915] 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








A MESSAGE TO PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Some Things The Progressive Farmer 
Hopes to Do, and How You Can 
Help Us 


N PAGE 1 we are setting forth 
briefly the principal ideas we 
have for this Young People’s Page. 
We want to make it a meeting place 
-for boys and girls who are anxious to 
“improve themselves and their neigh- 
' borhoods along the lines there sug- 
~ gested. 
~ But do you say your neighborhood 
is backward, unsatisfactory? Well, 
don’t run off, coward-like, to some 
town, imagining you will find it a 
better place to live in. Help make 
your own home neighborhood a bet- 
ter place to live in. It may be hard 
work and slow work at times, but it’s 
the best sort of work anybody can 
do. Do you remember Carlyle’s say- 
ing something like this, “Oh, it is 
great, and there is no other great- 
ness, to make some nook of God’s 
creation, a little better, fairer, more 
fruitful, more worthy of God”? 
That’s the sort of greatness we want 
every Progressive Farmer boy and 
girl to strive for—to try to make his 
or her neighborhood a better place to 
live in. 

But not only does The Progressive 
Farmer want to make this Young 
People’s Page helpful in promoting 
better country life. We also want to 
make it helpful to boys and girls in 
their own individual development, 
And here are a few of the many 
things we expect to discuss and the 
points we will especially emphasize. 

1. Aim at Thoroughness in Doing 
Everything.—From building a pig pen 
to cutting a Panama Canal; from 
composing a school composition to 
writing a Declaration of Independ- 
ence; from playing a game of ball to 
commanding an army, there is a most 
urgent need for painstaking thor- 
oughness. So at the beginning we 
are going to urge that whatever you 
do, do it well. Never be satisfied 
with a poorly done, botchy piece of 
work or play. If it isn’t done right 
go to work and do it all over again, 
and in this way the thoroughness and 
efficiency that play a big part in win- 
ning life’s battles will gradually come 
to you. 

2. Cultivate a Love for Good Liter- 
ature——If you have not already learn- 
ed to love to read, it is not a minute 
too soon to begin to associate, by 
means of books and good magazines 
and papers, with the best minds of all 
the ages. God pity the boy or girl 
who doesn’t learn to associate with 
all earth’s great men and women who 
speak to us through books—the great 
men of the Bible; poets like Shake- 
speare, Burns, and Riley; novelists 
like Dickens, Scott, and Hugo; his- 
toric Americans like Jefferson, Lee, 
and Lincoln; story tellers like Ander- 
sen, Kipling, and Uncle Remus; lov- 
ers of country life like John Bur- 
roughs, L. H. Bailey, and David Grey- 
son, 

3. Keep Your Body Strong and 
Healthy—More and more are we 
learning that a strong mind without 
a strong body is terribly handicap- 
ped. In truth we doubt it a perfect 
mind can exist without a body equal- 
ly perfect. Physical training, plenty 
of fresh air, games and outdoor con- 
tests of all kinds, are a vital neces: 
Sity in getting well and keeping well, 
and good physical health is nearly 
always a necessity in acquiring and 
maintaining a sane, wholesome men- 
tal outlook. 

4. Stand Always for Honesty, So- 
briety, Moral Courage and Fair Play. 
—Maybe it seems a little thing now, 
but as the years go by and the gray 
hairs come, there will be few things 
of which you will be more proud than 
your ability to say that never have 
you knowingly wronged a fellow be- 
ing, that ‘you have hated lies and 


liars, that you have kept yourself 
mentally and physically clean, and 
that always you have stood for jus- 
tice, honor, and a friendly hand to 
your fellows. In truth it is upon 
these principles that every success- 
ful life is founded; without them 
there can be nothing permanently 
satisfying and enduring. 
. = % 

These are just a few of the things 
we hope to stress, some of the ideals 
we expect to emphasize. There will 
be other features, of course, features 
that we hope will interest you and 
aid you in doing work and thinking 
thoughts just a little better than you 
have ever worked and thought be- 
fore. Just what these shall be we 
want you to help us determine. 

May we hear from you and have 
your cooperation? We shall give a 
prize of $1 for the best letter we 
print on this page each week, and 
send a book or a smaller cash pay- 
ment for each other letter we print. 

Tell us about your work on the 
farm or in the home; your club work, 
your schools, your play, and your 
studies; your neighborhoods and how 
they are progressing; what you have 
learned about nature and what books 
you like to read, etc., etc.—and tell 
us what other subjects you wish dis- 
cussed by young people or old on 
this page. 

Send us your letters. 





Do You Know These Games ? 


T IS always very difficult to enter- 

tain a large number of people and 
to that end there is suggested to those 
so interested one of the plans fol- 
lowed with very considerable success 
at the Colorado School of Agricul- 
ture when it is frequently necessary 
to provide for the amusement of a 
group of two hundred students. 

If the party is given in a private 
home four or five rooms, distinguished 
by letters, are required, or, if a pub- 
lic room is used the four corners may 
be lettered. As the guests arrive num- 
bered slips help them to find part- 
ners for a grand march. At the close 
of this they are given programs re- 
sembling the dance programs but hav- 
ing a list of games instead of a list 
of dances. 

After the programs are filled a bell 
is rung and all go to the appointed 
places. The choice of games depends 
on the place of entertainment. The 
one in charge should ring the bell for 
the change in games at the time 
when they are enjoyed most. This is 
the secret of success of all parties. 

Suggested games are: “Three deep,” 
“Last Couple out,” “Flying Dutch- 
man,” “Ruth and Jacob,” “Cat and 
Mouse,” “Drop the Handkerchief,” 
“Dan Tucker,” “Spin the Platter,” 
“Ring on the String,” “Musical 
Chairs,” “Clothespin Race,” “Fruit 
Basket,” “Poison,” “Charades,” “Mag- 
ic Music.”—Mona V 
Agricultural College, 
Colorado. 


Lace, Colorado 
Fort Collins, 





Get These Books and 
Bulletins 


You may get any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given; while 
books may be had of The Progressive Farmer 
at prices mentioned. 

United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington D. C.—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
648, The Control of Root-Knot; 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 650, 
Scale and Its Control; 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 653, 
Uses in the Home; 

Farmers’ Bulletin 
Clothes Moths; 

Bulletin No. 198, Report Upon the Cypress 
Creek Drainage District, Desha and Chicot 
Counties, Arkansas. 

Hawaii Experiment Station—Bulletin No. 
38, Effect of Fertilizers on the Physical 
Properties of Hawaiian Soils. 

Connecticut ixperiment Station, Storrs, 
Conn, — Bulletin No, 80, Chickens — Milk 
Feeding. ° 











The San Jose 
Honey and Its 


No. 659, The True 


Report of the Highteenth Annual Meeting 
of the United States Livestock Sanitary As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill. 





A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent 
together, for $2. 


Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











I GUESS HE DOES 

WANT to buy five or six pure-bred, regis- 

tered Jersey cows and a good bull, The 
cows must be good milkers and the bull old 
enough for service. For cattle that are in 
good shape I am willing to pay $35 to $40 
per head. It is my plan to buy up some na- 
tive cows and heifers and use this bull as a 
foundation for a herd of grades until my 
pure-breds increase, Then I'll keep only 
registered stock.” 

Thus writes one of our readers to me, 
While I don’t blame him for wanting to buy 
such cattle at such prices (for doubtless 
thousands would be glad of such a chance), 
I couldn't keep from laughing at his letter. 
He might as well have said he ‘“‘wants’’ John 
Rockefeller to wait on his table, Andrew 
Carnegie to make his garden, J. P. Morgan 
to pick his cotton, and President Wilson to 
fan him while he sleeps. Wanting and get- 
ting such cattle at such prices are two very 
different things. 

No one need expect breeders of pure-bred 
stock to sell them at scrub prices. It takes 
experience, time, knowledge and money, to 
breed good stock, and the man who expects 
to start into the pure-bred stock business 
may as well expect to pay good prices, When 
you pay a good price you have a right to de- 
mand and expect good stock, but when you 
insist on good stock at scrub prices you will 
get one of two things—nothing or ‘‘stung.’’ 

I know of a man who kept begging a Berk- 
shire breeder for registered pigs at $5 each. 
The breeder kept saying he had nothing for 
sale at less than $15. Finally, however, he 
rounded up three little pin-legged, badly de- 
veloped, straight-nosed, lousy looking runts 
and shipped them to the “buyer” (?) at $5 
each. 

The next mail brought us a letter in which 
the words ‘“‘thief,’’ ‘‘fraud,’’ ete., were fre- 
quent. The poor little pigs were left in the 
express office while we spent valuable 
trying to adjust the affair. Our decision was 
against the buyer. He bought cheap pigs 
and, believe me, he got what he bought. 

And yet that breeder made a 
ship such stuff at all. 
credit to him as a breeder and he risked his 
reputation in the whole community where 
the runts were shipped. The man who 
bought the pigs (being narrow-minded any- 
how) is doubtless carrying a hammer in his 
hand and “knocking” the seller whenever he 
gets a chance. 

And I guess he is knocking The Progres- 
sive Farmer with saying ‘“‘They don’t live up 
to their guarantee.”’ 

Sometimes things like this make me 
mighty blue but then I realize that such 
Cases are very scarce and that the average 
seller and the average buyer are dandy fine 
fellows, 


Once I asked an old Negro what church he | 


belonged to and he replied, “I ain’t got none, 
Boss, but I tries to be a ‘Do Righter.’ ” 

That’s about all the religion I have—‘‘Do 
Right.” 





HALF DOZEN OUT OF A THOU- 
SAND 
HE 


recommend the best machine or appliance 


of some sort from among the various makes, | 


This is impossible to do, because while one 
may have a slight advantage in one re- 
spect, another may excel in some other way. 

The best we can do is to pick about half 
a dozen out of a thousand and say: ‘‘These 
the best we know. Get acquainted with 
them, and let the best man sell you his ar- 
ticle.” e 

Are we willing to do that much? 
tainly. The half dozen, out of 
the thousand in America are advertising in 
The: Progressive Farmer, the 


are 


Cer- 
more or less, 
They are ones 
we recommend, 





time ! 


mistake to | 
They could not be a | 





Progressive Farmer is often asked to | 
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MORE TIME LOST 
A READER sends us a sample of good clo- 
ver seed and asks, ‘“‘Where can I find a 

market?” F 
Can you beat it? Is there anybody left 
who doesn’t know that our advertising col- 
umns will solve such problems? 
I have a great mind to tell 
name and 

orders, 


this fellow’s 
let you folks swamp him with 





CHOOSE A GOOD ONE 


b Aaeste after year the cream separator mak- 

ers come into The Progressive Farmer 
and tell their stories of increased dairy prof- 
its, 

This is not a suggestion to buy a cream 
separator—where any number of cows are 
kept the need of one is usually too apparent 
to require any emphasis. 

This is, however, a plea to choose a good 
one, and one of more than sufficient capac- 
ity for present needs, ‘ 

Why take any chances on an article cost- 
ing as much money as a separator? You 
may be practically certain of satisfaction by 
keeping within the list of those advertised 
in The Progressive Farmer, 





GOOD-BYE, MR. JOYNER 


ON MAY 17 the Western Union handed us 
a telegram from Mr. J. W. Joyner, of 
Columbus, Miss., reading: 
“Kill advertisement. 
orders.” 


Unable to fill 


He ordered a little 17-word advertisement 
run three times, but one insertion left him 
Yamless and made him hunt cover, 





Advertising has brought the man in the 
backwoods in touch with the centres of art 
and literature and business and made him 
feel at home with the world. 





When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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FOR A CLUB OF FOUR 


Actual Size 
NO-KEY PADLOCK 


Requires no key—no knobs to turn—no 
clicks to count. To open it, just put your 
fingers on the buttons—the right butons, 
mind you—and pinch—just a little bit. 
That's all. It flies open at once, But if 
you do not know the right buttons, you 
cannot open it—and you cannot pick it, 
for there’s nothing to pick. Opening the 
No-Key Padlock is just as simple as 
turning on the electric light when you 
know the combination. Full explanation 
and combination furnished with each 
lock, 

We send this splendid Lock, postpaid, 
as a reward‘ for sending us a club of four 
New 25-cent Trial Subscriptions, or for a 
club of Two and 30 cents extra, 

Address, 

THE 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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SOW MORE GRAIN 
AND HAVE 
YOUR 
OWN 
THRESHER 


— 


By 
ZN 


KU 


eS EASILY 


Z/ HANDLED 


LZ 
Quick and 
Sure in Action 





[LIGHT-STRONG-BIG CAPACITY | 


(- 


returns, year after year. 


Easy to buyand money-saving. An investment in this thresher pays big and certain 
Its light weight makes it easily haule 


in hilly country. 


Why get a Aeavy machine with the same capacity and durability that you can get at 
dess cost in the Gray Line. Cost of running a Gray compared with others will show 


you considerable saving each season. 


THRESHERS 


There's 75 years of experience and a national reputation back of every 


Gray Thresher. 


You can depend on it for good work. 


Made in many 


sizes for a farmer’s own use or for contracting threshermen, Write now 


for free Catalog. 


A.W.GRAY’S SONS, 20 SOUTHSt., MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 
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statue LOA New Seeder—Between Rows 


Reduces Labor and Assures Better Results 

Than From Any Other Method or Machine 
For seeding and covering seed between rows of corn, ete. Sows 
clover, alfalfa, timothy, rye, wheat, oats, buckwheat,etc. 17 flat 
teeth cover the seed to any depth desired and leave the field 
level. Wind does not interfere. Seeder mechanism and teeth 
same as used on our large machines for 11 years. Accurate and 
adjusts for various quantities. Shipped from branch near you. 


Eureka One Horse Mulcher and Seeder 
also forms dust mulch and kills weeds. It is an ideal cultivator 
Nec Se ae dee Aen, ponte gehmel ool ! . Works close to small plants. Any of the 
y ¢ di in 1918 by the Eureka On teeth can be removed. Light weight with greatest strength— 
acres 0! ae ng th =" ¢ na ae it © | all parts of steel or malleable iron, except handles. Easily 
Spt ae ao oo e best and most uniform | operated. Low price. Send for free catalog. 


EUREKA MOWER CO., Box 1234, Utica, N. Y. 

















TAL ROOFIN 


Now’s yourchance to put on that metal roof at a way-down 

rock-bottom price, almost as low as the cost of an ordinary 

roof; galvanized materialis down—lowestit has been in15 years. 

Settle that roof question once forall, Getaroof that lasts for 
all time, without repairs or upkeep... er “4 

. . e greatest developmentin 

", Safelock Interlocking Device; oogngin20years—only suc- FX 
er" cossful sidelock for large sheets. Can’t warp or buckle—higher = 
FAP the wind, tighter the lock. Nails driven in one sheet. Next new Century 
“SATELOCK’ ROOFING sheet overlaps so no nail heads are exposed. It can’t leak. Metal Shingles 


Real Galvanizing There *7¢,01 Kinds ond Free Lightning Guarantee 


izi 50 
grades of galvanizing. Butiai ite pa Garage $87:°° 
Ours is an air-tight hard, non-flaking coat. uiidings covered with our meta ; 
: roofing are guaranteed lightning Lowest prices on an 
5 from the biggest proof and we have on deposit $5,000 steel garages; nowood; 
Sold Direct to Farmers roOfing factory in to make good any damage done by stozm-proof,fire-proof, 
the South—-no jobbers, retailers aud salesmen to lightning to any building properly a, ne up ga 
i , —all sizes, Soon 
get a profit—just one small profit. roofed with our metal reofing. fecthamanitea. Wille 


Guaranteed Roofing Sct 7ietyon Dey for. Lowest Prices Freight Pre- ‘%* esrsce folder, 


night dealer ship you a lighter weight material paid Before you doanythingwrite 
than he quotes youon. We guarantee every piece for our big helpful roofing 
of roofing we sell up to weight and no misrepre- catalog and ‘et us quote you a low- 
sentation, Buy from the house that is biggest down freight prepaid price on that 
and most reliable with a reputation to intai roof of yours. Write us today. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO, §) 
Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn. ssl 




















'Here’s a smoke 
without a sting! 


You get on the shady; © 
side of the lane long, 
enough to jam your old * 
jimmy pipe brimful, or 
roll a makin’s cigarette 
with Prince Albert, make oe 4 
fire with a match—and — ew ye by 
goon. For you’ve got g , "Tobacss 
yours! ° : a 
_ That’s all there is to 
it—this having real fun 
with a pipe or a cigarette 
—if you follow suit with ; 
men all over the nation and smoke P. A., because it is made 
by a patented process that cuts out tongue-bite and throat- 
parch! No tobacco ever was, or can be made like 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Don’t let your palate protest every time a whiff of jimmy 
pipe joy or cigarette makin’s happiness breaks into the 
atmosphere! You start in right away 
_ with a pipe or cigarette and a tidy 
red tinof P.A. It is a guarantee that 
you'll be jimmy pipe joy’us and ciga- 
rette cheerful! 


Prince Albert smokers everywhere are enthusiastic 

over the pound crystal-glass humidor with the 

sponge-moistener top which keeps the tobacco in 

fine fettle—always. Prince Albert is also sold in 

toppy red bags, 5c (handy for cigarette smokers); 

tidy red tins, 10c ; and handsome pound and halfe 
tin idors. 


®& 





R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 


e crime 
iON U 
C1 URNING Pipe 

Seg RETT, ToBacca” ; 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


@, Here's a new voice for the thirsty rooter— 
here’s refreshment for the excited fan—here’s delicious- 
ness for all—Coca-Cola, the beverage that athletes en- 
dorse—that wise business men enjoy—that everyone 
welcomes for its simple, pure wholesomeness. 


@ Carbonated in bottles—at stands and in grand stands 


—and at soda fountains everywhere, 


@ De d the g ine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution, 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Whenever ATLANTA, GA. 


you see an 
Arrow, think 
of Coca-Cola, ' 





The Tires That Have Always Delivered 
Most Miles per Dollar 


THs service bro::ght the volume; tremendous volume 
brought down the cost of production; factory effi- 
ciency, international marketing facilities— all these 
bring down the cost to you—so that now you can get 
Firestones at the price of ordinary tires. Your dealer 

is doubtless supplied. 


Free Firestone Ofter 


Send us your deaier’s name and the make of your 
tires and « e will send you, free, a fine, waterproof, 
rubberized Tube Bag. Every car-owner should 
have one. Ask, also, for our Free Book No. 40 
on “‘The Care and Repair of Tires.’’ Address 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
**America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
Akron, O—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 























Syrup 
Honey 
Fruit 
Vegetable 


Largest Manufacturers {prnr veuvery 


Prompt Delivery 


American Can Company 
New Orleans, La. Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 














AKE WITHA 


ER 


$10 a day for girls aud women, Bigger money than that for men. The RANEY 
turns surplus fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces finer food than big canneries. 
Works glass ortin for home or market. INSTRUC LION BOOK FREE WITH EACH 
OUTFIT. Canners $5 and up. RANEY is patented—has greater fire surface—keeps 
water always boiling. Used by Government Demonstrators. Get started in this 
money-making business. Write for catalogue now. 
CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 234, Chattanooga, Tonn. = 





